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Wor.LpD PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION 


: peoples of the world now look 
hopefully to all signs which prom- 


ise lasting peace. In the past, heavy 
reliance has been placed on formidable 
armaments, secret treaties and open 
covenants between and among na- 
tions, and world political organiza- 
tions. Present indications point to con- 
tinued use of these instrumentalities. 
It is perhaps too early in the history 
of our effort to maintain peace among 
all men to evaluate the merits of these 
methods; but, whatever their merits, 
there seems to be little disposition 
now, in some circles at least, to rely 
wholly on armaments, treaties, and 
world courts. There are a number of 
promising indications that the world 
may be ready to grant that peace 
among men may rest in no small 
measure on the universal cultivation 
of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
virtues. 

As was pointed out in these columns 
last month, members of the teaching 
profession were encouraged by the ac- 
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tion taken at the San Francisco Con- 
ference which wrote into the United 
Nations Charter itself provision for 
the promotion of education through- 
out the world by international co- 
operation. Universal support for the 
educational provisions of the Charter 
is found in the emphasis given to edu- 
cation by the delegates who addressed 
the plenary sessions of the Confer- 
ence. The tenor and import of these 
addresses may be gained from the ex- 
cerpts which Howard E. Wilson in- 
cludes in his editorial in the May, 
1945, issue of the Harvard Educational 
Review. 

The profession is further encouraged 
by the current effort to form an edu- 
cational and cultural organization of 
the United Nations to function as one 
of the “specialized organizations” in 
association with the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 
Early this summer the American dele- 
gation returned from the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education held 
in London for the purpose of drafting 
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a tentative plan for an agency for edu- 
cational and cultural reconstruction. 
In its early stages this international 
organization was essentially an emer- 
gency undertaking. Encouraged by 
the Dumbarton Oaks conversations 
and the prospects of the San Francisco 
Conference, it was decided to enlarge 
the original scope of the enterprise 
and to put it on a permanent basis in 
relation with the United Nations or- 
ganization. The London Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education drew up 
a set of proposals for the formation of 
an educational arid cultural organiza- 
tion of the United Nations which, it is 
proposed, will work with the Economic 
and Social Council as set up by the 
United Nations Charter. The British 
government has called a meeting of 
representatives of the United Nations 
to meet in London on November 1, 
1945, to draw up a charter for such 
an agency. The constitution will then 
be submitted to the various United 
Nations for ratification. 

In an effort to gain widespread dis- 
cussion of the aims of this organiza- 
tion, the United States government 
and the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education have recently made pub- 
lic, through a release from the Depart- 
ment of State, the draft proposals for 
the constitution of the organization as 
prepared by the conference in London. 
In brief, the general plan provides that 
members of the United Nations shall 
automatically be granted the right to 
membership and that other nations 
may be admitted by vote of the con- 
ference. The conference is to be com- 
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posed of delegates of member-states, 
each having not more than five dele- 
gates; an executive board of fifteen, 
elected by the conference from its 
membership; and a secretariat headed 
by a director-general. 

Considerable discussion took place 
over the procedure to be em- 
ployed in selecting the delegation to 
the conference by the member-states. 
Some nations apparently favored giv- 
ing the governments full responsibility 
and authority for the choice of dele- 
gations, with obligation only to con- 
sult with nongovernmental education- 
al and cultural groups. The American 
delegation suggested that the delega- 
tions “should be representative both 
of the government and of the principal 
educational and cultural groups of the 
country and that this balanced assign- 
ment of representation and authority 
should be insured by appropriate pro- 
vision in the constitution.” In view of 
the importance of the issues involved 
in this question, three alternative 
modes of selection have been included 
in the draft constitution for consider- 
ation by the conference in November. 

The high purposes of this proposed 
international organization for promot- 
ing education and interchange of cul- 
ture are well set forth in the preamble 
to the draft constitution and in the 
first two articles. Unfortunately, space 
limitations preclude reproduction here 
of the entire constitution. Announce- 
ment has been made that a document 
containing the proposed charter will 
be available in printed form in the 
near future. It will merit careful and 
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hopeful study by the teaching profes- 


sion. 


HicH CoNTRACTING PARTIES 


Determined that all possible steps shall 
be taken to further the attainment of inter- 
national security and peace and to advance 
the welfare of the peoples of the world; 

Recognizing that co-operation in educa- 
tion and the .urtherance of cultural inter- 
change in the arts, the humanities, and the 
sciences will promote the freedom, the dig- 
nity, and the well-being of all and therefore 
assist in the attainment of understanding, 
confidence, security, and peace among the 
peoples of the world; 

Dedicated to the proposition that the 
free and unrestricted education of the peo- 
ples of the world, and the free and unre- 
stricted exchange among them of ideas and 
knowledge are essential to the advancement 
of human welfare and to the preservation of 
security and peace; 

Hereby establish the Educational and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations 
and agree to support its broad purposes and 
functions as expressed in this constitution 
through their participation in the activities 
of this international agency and through 
their respective national educational and 
cultural programs. 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations 
shall be: 

(1) To develop and maintain mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the life and 
cuiture, the arts, the humanities, and the 
sciences of the peoples of the world, as a 
basis for effective international organization 
and world peace. 

(2) To co-operate in extending and in 
making available to all peoples for the serv- 
ice of common human needs the world’s full 
body of knowledge and culture, and in as- 


suring its contribution to the economic sta- 
bility, political security, and general well- 
being of the peoples of the world. 


ARTICLE IT 
PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS 


To achieve these purposes the Organiza- 
tion shall: 

(1) Facilitate consultation among leaders 
in the educational and cultural life of all 
peace-loving countries. 

(2) Assist the free flow of ideas and infor- 
mation among the peoples of the world 
through schools, universities, and other edu- 
cational and research institutions, libraries, 
publications and the press, the radio and the 
motion picture, international conferences 
and the exchange of students, teachers, and 
all other representatives of educational and 
cultural life, with special attention to the ex- 
change of information on major educational 
and cultural developments, including ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge. 

(3) Foster the growth, within each coun- 
try and in its relations with other countries, 
of educational and cultural programs which 
give support to international peace and se- 
curity. 

(4) Develop and make available educa- 
tional and cultural plans and materials for 
such consideration and use as each country 
may deem appropriate. 

(5) Conduct and encourage research and 
studies on educational and cultural prob- 
lems related to the maintenance of peace and 
the advancement of human welfare. 

(6) Assist countries that need and request 
help in developing their educational and cul- 
tural activities. 


The State Department will soon an- 
nounce the names of this country’s 
delegates to the London Conference in 
November. In addition, a number of 
“public consultants” or advisers to 
the delegates will be sent to the con- 
ference to keep the delegates informed 
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of the public’s desires and opinions. 
Washington observers believe that 
the educational-cultural agency may 
well be the first of the specialized or- 
ganizations to be established under 
the provisions of that section of the 
United Nations Charter which defines 
the purposes of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. It is proposed that the 
constitution approved by the London 
conference become official when in- 
dorsed by twenty United Nations 
governments. An interim educational 
and cultural commission will be 
named by the conference to make 
suitable preparations for the first 
meeting of the permanent organiza- 
tion. 


PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING 


PYpcen: ago when this writer pre- 
pared the news notes for the Oc- 
tober issue of the School Review, he 
opened his editorial comment with 
this question: “Does this nation want 
compulsory military training in peace- 
time?” The comment was made that 
the question was one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the American 
people. 

During the year that has passed, a 
number of educational organizations, 
religious bodies, and cultural groups 
have adopted resolutions opposing 
peacetime military training or have 
made appeals to responsible govern- 
ment bodies to postpone action until 
the cessation of hostilities. Education- 
al leadership has arisen in a number of 
places, and forceful and courageous 
statements have been made in an 
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effort to sensitize the American people 
to the fundamental issues involved. 
In general, educational groups have 
opposed federal legislation to establish 
peacetime military training, although 
their arguments often centered on the 
proposition that the decision should 
be postponed until the end of the war. 

At the time of conclusion of the 
war in the Pacific and American occu- 
pation of the Japanese homeland, the 
indications are that any further efforts 
to promote legislation for compulsory 
peacetime military training would be 
futile. The cessation of hostilities 
alone would presumably have weak- 
ened the force of the drive for such 
legislation. The climactic demonstra- 
tion of the effective means of quickly 
destroying the military power of 
Japan and the implications of this 
demonstration with respect to the 
nature of any future war in which this 
nation might be involved, have prob- 
ably settled the issue permanently. It 
is obvious that, in atomic warfare, 
military training of the type visualized 
in recent legislative proposals would 
not be essential, and further effort to 
promote such legislation is not antici- 
pated. It is, however, interesting to 
note the trend of opinion voiced by 
educational leaders in the face of the 
formidable drive for the enactment of 
the proposed law. One of the several 
enlightening reports on the opinions 
of educators was circulated by the 
American Council on Education in 
June, when the discussion was at its 
height. This report was based on re- 
plies of 960 college and university 
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presidents and 236 junior-college pres- 
idents who responded to the Council’s 
questionnaire regarding various issues 
relating to the prospective legislation. 
The following excerpts from Higher 
Education and National Defense, Bul- 
letin No. 85 (June 8, 1945), published 
by the Council, summarize the opin- 
ions of these respondents on certain 
important issues. 


Should the decision regarding the establish- 
ment of a program of universal military 
(Army and Navy) training for the United 
States as a peacetime policy be made now 
or after the establishment of the peace? 


After the establishment of the 


Do you favor the creation by the Congress 
of a National Commission representative 
of many interests—Army and Navy, edu- 
cation, business, labor, agriculture, and 
religion—to study all aspects of postwar 
national defense, including universal mili- 
tary training, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress? 


To take care of the contingency that 
Congress might feel it necessary to act upon 
this important question prior to the estab- 
lishment of peace and without the assistance 
of an independent investigating body, the 
presidents were asked to indicate their judg- 
ments upon the principle of universal mili- 
tary training. The question and the percent- 
ages of presidents supporting the several 
possible answers were as follows: 
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Irrespective of your judgment expressed in 
reply to Question 1, if the decision con- 
cerning universal military training is to 
be made now, do you favor the establish- 
ment as a peacetime policy of some form 
of universal military training for physi- 
cally qualified men? 


Uncertain 
No answer 


Those who opposed the adoption of uni- 
versal military training were asked to indi- 
cate what forms of national defense they 
would favor. The percentage of the 562 presi- 
dents who favored these other forms was as 
follows: 


Establishment of an adequate profession- 
al standing Army and Navy recruited 
by voluntary enlistment 93.2% 

Increase of emphasis in schools and col- 
leges on health and physical train- 
i 90.7% 

Establishment of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research in the science and 
technology of war; i.e., ordnance, avia- 
tion, communications, transportation, 
chemical warfare, etc 80.8% 

Development and establishment of plans 
for rapid industrial conversion to war- 

71.5% 

Enlargement of Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, National Guard Program, and 
re-establishment of the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Corps 60.9% 

Establishment of additional federal serv- 
ice academies for officer training com- 
parable to West Point and Annap- 


It is evident that college and university 
administrators favor a system of national 
security but differ as to the desirable means 
to achieve it. 

The results of this questionnaire canvass 
of college and university presidents presents 
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a general picture of their opinions on uni- 
versal military training in advance of infor- 
mation about specific plans and details as 
developed by the War Department and 
without reference to specific legislative pro- 
posals. In general, impressive majorities of 
these respondents favored the appointment 
of a national investigating commission to 
study all aspects of postwar defense and to 
delay the decision on universal military 
training until after the peace. About one- 
half of these presidents voted against the 
principle of universal military training while 
almost two-fifths of them favored it. 


STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 
OF MILITARY TRAINING 


HE extraordinary achievements 
of the emergency training pro- 
gram developed during the past five 
years in connection with the nation’s 
war effort are generally known to 


teachers and administrative officers 
in the schools. In fact, there has been 
no little discussion of the “G.I. meth- 
ods” of instruction—sometimes with 
emphasis on the suggestive value of 
these procedures for the improvement 
of the methods and materials of in- 
struction commonly used in educa- 
tional institutions, in other instances 
with precautionary warning against 
too hasty acceptance of the idea that 
the emergency training procedures are 
equally well adapted to the regimen 
of a regular school. It has, of course, 
been the expectation of all interested 
parties that some appropriate agency 
would in due time provide a compe- 
tent evaluation of the war-training 
program from the point of view of its 
potential contribution to the science 
of education in general. In July, Presi- 


dent George F. Zook of the American 
Council on Education issued the fol- 
lowing announcement of plans for 
such investigation. 


What civilian schools and colleges can 
learn from Army and Navy wartime educa- 
tional techniques will be the subject of a two- 
year investigation soon to start under the 
auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. A grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the General 
Education Board has been received by the 
Council to carry on this work. The study 
will be under the direction of Dr. Alonzo G. 
Grace, commissioner of education of Con- 
necticut, on leave of absence for this purpose. 
Dr. Grace will establish headquarters and 
staff in Washington and will also have the 
assistance of a special commission of leading 
educators who will meet with the staff from 
time to time and visit military and naval in- 
stallations to observe training programs in 
operation. 

The study of the educational features of 
military training has been indorsed by both 
the Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Navy, and Dr. Grace has met with officials 
of the War and Navy Departments to map 
out plans for the project. Among the various 
subjects which have already been selected for 
study are the various procedures which the 
armed forces have used in selection, classi- 
fication, and assignment of personnel. Tests 
and testing procedures, rating scales, evalu- 
ation boards, etc., will be analyzed by Dr. 
Grace and his staff. Other studies will in- 
clude the techniques of curriculum construc- 
tion based upon analysis of the job to be 
done, the emphasis on demonstration and 
performance in teaching and continuous 
measurement of progress, new uses of printed 
materials, visual and auditory aids and 
school equipment, training programs for 
leadership and for the training of teachers of 
physical education and health, short-term 
refresher courses, and new fields for women. 
An analysis will also be made of the non- 
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military educational activities, such as those 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute 
and the Coast Guard and Marine Corps In- 
stitutes. The comprehensive library program 
whereby the reading interests of men and 
women have been met will be included 


Dr. Grace served in the Army during the 
First World War and has been a special con- 
sultant on the training program of the War 
Department in recent years. He recently 
made the following comment:on the need for 
understanding what has been done by the 
Army and Navy: 

“Although civilians have known in gen- 
eral about the training practices developed 
by the armed forces, alert educators have 
realized from the beginning that the require- 
ments of military training provided an un- 
precedented opportunity for developing im- 
proved teaching procedures. Most of the men 
and women who were called into service to 
organize these training programs came di- 
rectly from our schools and colleges. They 
brought the best of known educational the- 
ory and practice, applied it in controlled 
situations, and developed new processes 
where needed. The responsibility now is, 
first, to find effective means of measuring 
this military experience for its potential val- 
ue to civilian practice, and, second, to facili- 
tate the understanding and adaptation of 
those features which will improve education 
and training in our schools and colleges. 


“The results will be of interest and value 
to organized education at all levels. The pub- 
lic and many educators believe that the mili- 
tary training program can revolutionize 
civilian educational procedure. For example, 
we have heard much of the excellent mate- 
rial developed through motion pictures, ra- 
dio, and recordings by the Army and Navy. 
There are other educators who doubt that 
anything meaningful to schools and colleges 
can be gathered from the military experi- 
ence. The one extreme is as dangerous as the 
other. Honest analysis of the military experi- 
ence is needed if we are to select wisely those 
things which can be applied to the improve- 
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ment of teaching and administration. I 
should like to emphasize, however, that the 
implications of this training are of equal or 
greater value for informal educational pro- 
grams such as training programs within in- 
dustry and adult education at all levels.” 

Dr. Grace indicated that the commission 
expects to issue a series of definitive reports 
when it has completed its work but that it 
would also hope to make available exhibits 
for meetings, work conferences, etc., film 
strips, films, and radio programs dealing with 
the materials which were discovered to be 
of most significance for civilian schools and 
colleges. 


Crassroom UsE oF RADIO 


a ruling of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, a spe- 
cific broadcast band has been allocated 
exclusively for educational frequency- 
modulation broadcasting. In thirty- 
one states plans have been initiated 
for state-wide educational networks to 
be operated under the guidance of 
state boards of education or other edu- 
cational agencies. The values of radio 
in the schools have long been appre- 
ciated by teachers, and the extended 
use of the radio as an aid in instruc- 
tion in postwar years is taken for 
granted. Now that wartime manufac- 
turing restrictions can be lifted, the. 
introduction of frequency-modulation 
facilities may be expected to proceed 
with great rapidity. The Radio Manu- 
facturers Association recently set up 
a School Sound Systems Committee 
to co-operate with the United States 
Office of Education and the Feder- 
al Communications Commission in 
promoting the installation of FM 
equipment for educational purposes 
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throughout the country. A recent re- 
port of the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation points out that FM educa- 
tional transmitters can be built at a 
cost of from $10,000 to $25,000 each, 
depending upon power and acces- 
sories. A half-dozen such stations 
would provide adequate service for 
the schools in some of the states. In 
contrast, it is noted that one standard 
broadcast transmitter often involves 
an outlay of $250,000. 

In addition to the programs being 
developed under the auspices of state 
agencies, many large cities are plan- 
ning similar installations for the bene- 
fit of the schools. A few, such as Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Brooklyn, and San 
Francisco, have been experimenting 
with FM broadcasting during the 
past year. The Radio Manufacturers 
Association report includes the follow- 
ing account of the program developed 
by Chicago school authorities. 

In Chicago radio programs prepared and 
broadcast by the Radio Council of the Board 
of Education are designed primarily to stim- 
ulate interest in such subjects as history, 
good books, geography, world neighbors, 
citizenship, and the arts. Programs make the 
subjects of classroom lectures more real and 
vital. Twenty programs a week are written, 
rehearsed, and broadcast from the Council’s 
FM station WBEZ. Other programs, supple- 
menting those of WBEZ, are fed to Chicago 
classrooms by commercial stations in Chi- 
cago. Not all Chicago schools are yet 
equipped with FM receiving sets, but they 
expect radio manufacturers to provide them 
with ample facilities in the not-too-far-off 
future. 

A radio in every classroom is not the goal 
of the Chicago school system. Rather, think- 
ing is in terms of several strategically located 


receivers, one possibly for every two or three 
grades. 

In Chicago classrooms now equipped with 
FM receivers a typical day’s listening may 
take this shape: during the morning hours 
students of Grades VII and VIII gather to 
hear ‘Young America Answers,” a program 
designed to stimulate interest in current 
events. In another room, kindergarten and 
primary pupils will listen to the Mother 
Goose Lady, a series of story-telling pro- 
grams. At 10:15 comes “‘On Parle Frangais’’ 
for beginning and review students of high- 
school French. 

At 10:45 is “Lest We Forget,”’ a series to 
acquaint upper elementary- and high-school 
pupils with the nation’s shrines and the 
heroic deeds and sacrifices for which they 
stand. “Westward Ho,” presenting the Great 
West and the early history of its develop- 
ment, takes the air at 11:15. Other programs 
include: “Let’s Look at Canada,” prepared 
from scripts provided by the Educational 
Department of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; “A Trip to the Zoo”; “The 
New China,” based on material supplied by 
the Chinese Information Service; the Radio 
Bookshop; “World Builders”; “What We 
Defend”; “Battle of Books.” 


Programs have all the variety of formats 
that commercial broadcasts have. Some are 
dramatic presentations with student actors; 
others are quiz type shows in which students 
participate. There are news broadcasts, fea- 
tured commentators, musical programs— 
just about everything to make Willie sit up 
and take notice. 

To supplement these programs, the Chi- 
cago Radio Council distributes handbooks 
with suggestions for reading, trips to muse- 
ums, art-work discussions, and other extra- 
curriculum activities to be motivated by the 
radio programs. Excellent pupil reaction is 
evidenced by the flood of material—essays, 
drawings, scrapbooks, maps and wall lay- 
outs—that pours into the council’s offices 
from schools throughout the city. In addi- 
tion to this heartening response, five hundred 
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students applied this year for permission to 
enrol in the council’s Radio Workshop, which 
trains students for careers in radio acting 
and announcing. Only forty could be selected 
for training at this time. 


EDUCATION UNDER ENEMY 
OccuUPATION 


RECENT bulletin of the United 

States Office of Education is en- 
titled Education under Enemy Occu- 
pation (Bulletin No. 3, 1945). This 
publication is the outgrowth of in- 
quiries initiated in the spring of 1944 
by the ministers of education, or 
their representatives, of seventeen na- 
tions in a conference in London, where 
most of the occupied countries had set 
up governments in exile. The papers 
constituting the pamphlet are descrip- 
tive of the destruction wrought by the 
enemy’s forces and the effort then 
made to transform the educational 
and cultural institutions of the occu- 
pied countries into agencies of totali- 
tarian doctrine. These papers were 
prepared at the request of the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
with the view of providing authentic 
information to citizens of this coun- 
try, particularly those of the age group 
from eighteen to twenty-two years. 
The Bulletin can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, at fifteen 
cents a copy. 

Reports were made available for 
eight of the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope and for China. Each report was 
prepared by the Minister of Educa- 
tion of the country considered, or by 
his authorized representative. The fol- 


lowing statement relative to second- 
ary education in Czechoslovakia is in- 
dicative of the educational aims of the 
German government during the pe- 
riod of occupation. 


Secondary schools are, since the German 
occupation, schools for selected pupils, just 
like the new Central Schools. Already since 
1941, a violent campaign against secondary 
schools has been carried on in the Czech press 
based on the assumption that Czechoslo- 
vakia had too many young men with sec- 
ondary-school education and not enough 
places for them. Consequently the “Govern- 
ment of the Protectorate” introduced far- 
reaching “reforms” reducing the great vari- 
ety of secondary schools of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic to three types: “Real 
Schools” (instruction chiefly in sciences and 
modern languages); “Real Gymnasia’”’ (in- 
struction in sciences, one modern language, 
and Latin); “Classical Gymnasia” (instruc- 
tion in sciences, Latin, and Greek). 

The proclaimed principle ruling the re- 
forms of secondary education was: “Every- 
body to such place for which he is fitted by 
his aptitude.” The aim was to reduce the 
number of applicants for clerical jobs and in- 
crease those who intend to enter trades and 
industry. This tendency was further mani- 
fested by the establishment of a number of 
new technical schools. 

There are no data available by which to 
judge the damage done to Czechoslovak sec- 
ondary schools by German occupation. The 
administration carefully refrains from pub- 
lishing any figures. The only facts known are 
that all secondary schools for girls estab- 
lished by religious orders have been closed, 
and that no additional classes may be opened 
in existing secondary schools in large towns. 

Equally, there are no data concerning the 
number of professors in secondary schools. 
For five years there were no graduates of the 
Czech universities which have been closed 
by Germans since November, 1939. All pro- 
fessors of Jewish descent were dismissed. The 
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age limit was lowered to fifty-six. In the case 
of professors who, during the first World War, 
fought in the “Czechoslovak Legions,” the 
age limit was lowered to forty-five. Many pa- 
triotic professors were sent to concentration 
camps or summarily dismissed. 

During 1941 and 1942 all directors and 
professors of secondary schools were obliged 
to pass an examination in German. Those 
who failed in this examination, either be- 
cause of inadequate knowledge of German or 
because of political reasons, were dismissed. 

From the above-mentioned facts it is pos- 
sible to estimate that the number of second- 
ary schools in Bohemia and Moravia was re- 
duced by about a half. 

Speaking about secondary schools in the 
“Protectorate,” Colonel Moravec declared 
on May 11, 1942, “It is reasonable to assume 
that our country will be more industrialized. 
Therefore, we must expand technical schools 
at the cost of secondary schools. In 1941 we 
had 11,000 graduates from secondary schools 
whereas we need only 5,000. Until recently 
there was one technical school to three sec- 
ondary schools. Our ministry aims at chang- 
ing this state of affairs to two technical 
schools to every single secondary school.” It 
seems, however, that this change in relation 
of numbers will be reached through indis- 
criminate closing of secondary schools rather 
than through the increase of technical 
schools. 

Since the beginning of the school year 
1940-41 a new curriculum has been intro- 
duced into the Czech secondary schools in 
order to bring them into line with schools 
in the German Reich. The chief aim is thor- 
ough instruction in German. In lower grades 
German is taught for six hours a week, in 
higher grades five hours. Four hours are al- 
lotted to physical education except in the 
last two grades where three hours are allotted 
to it. An examination in German takes place 
at the end of each school year, and unless the 
pupils pass this examination, they are not 
allowed to proceed to the next grade. On the 
other hand, Czech language and Czech his- 


tory are taught only four hours weekly. 
Teaching of civics has been abolished. 

The curriculum is arranged according to 
Nazi ideology and devoted to the propa- 
ganda of German greatness. All textbooks 
have been rewritten with this aim in mind, 
especially in history, geography, and Czech 
language and literature. Special prominence 
is given to the so-called Heimatkunde (“Fath- 
erlandlore”) which consists of lives of im- 
portant Nazi leaders, history of the Nazi 
movement, the Nazi concept of state, etc. 

According to the new regulations, the 
secondary-school-leaving examination (ma- 
turity examination) comprises six subjects: 
German language, geography, and history 
(all three must be passed in German) ; Czech 
language and literature, and two other sub- 
jects (in Czech). The chairman of the exami- 
nation board must be a German, and the ex- 
amination is carried out in the presence of a 
German school inspector. Jews are excluded 
from secondary schools. A student in second- 
ary or technical school must spend at least 
nine weeks during his vacation in some kind 
of war work. He has only two weeks free. 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPEC- 
TIVE COLLEGE TEACHERS 


NNOUNCEMENT was made in the 
March, 1945, issue of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin 
that a national program was being de- 
veloped by the Association for the se- 
lection and encouragement of prospec- 
tive college teachers. That this pro- 
gram will be generally supported by 
the higher institutions of the country 
is evidenced by the initial roster of 
recommended college Seniors whose 
names were submitted by 106 mem- 
ber-institutions promptly enough to 
be listed in the succeeding issue of the 
Bulletin, published in May. 
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This movement was suggested by 
the Association’s Commission on Lib- 
eral Education because of alarm at the 
prospect of a shortage in the number 
of qualified students who may be ex- 
pected to make a career of college 
teaching. The Commission proposed 
that each member-college be invited 
to select one or more members of its 
Senior class “for recognition in a list 
of prospective college teachers to be 
published annually.” The chief fea- 
tures of the program to be sponsored 
by the Association are explained in 
the May issue of the Bulletin as fol- 
lows: 


Arrangements will be made by the candi- 
date selected, in consultation with officers of 
his own college, to enter graduate school for 
at least one year’s training for college teach- 
ing. His studies during this first year will be 
carried on primarily from the point of view 
of preparation for college teaching rather 
than of meeting the formal requirements for 
an advanced degree. 

Each college will be concerned with help- 
ing those appointed find a practical solution 
of whatever financial problems may be in- 
volved. 

Each college will undertake to offer each 
candidate it selects a one-year appointment 
to follow immediately after the year’s grad- 
uate work. During this year the one appoint- 
ed will be given opportunities for “in-service 
training” by serving either as an assistant in 
the department of his special interest, thus 
coming in close contact with experienced 
teachers, or as an instructor in charge of one 
or more classes under the supervision of a 
regular member of the department. Each 
college will determine the amount of com- 
pensation in each case, having in mind that 
the purpose of the arrangement is to provide 


opportunities for the one appointed and not 
to meet the institution’s need for instructors. 

At the end of this two-year period, as a 
result of his experience in graduate work and 
in the work of actual teaching, and with the 
help of his advisers, the student should be in 
a position to make a wise decision as to 
whether his life work should be in teaching, 
and, if so, what type of further training he 
should undertake. 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


S AN authoritative reference on 
the meaning of technical and 
professional terms in the field of edu- 
cation, the Dictionary of Education, 
recently published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, serves the pur- 
pose previously achieved by the pub- 
lication of technical dictionaries in 
such special fields as medicine, law, 
engineering, and psychology. Edited 
by Professor Carter V. Good, of the 
University of Cincinnati, and spon- 
sored by the educational fraternity 
Phi Delta Kappa, the preparation of 
this dictionary involved the services of 
several thousand members of the pro- 
fession in the essential tasks of deter- 
mining the significant vocabulary of 
the science of education and of formu- 
lating the definitions which most accu- 
rately denote the accepted usage of 
terms identified with the technical lit- 
erature of this field. The alphabetical 
listing of terms included in the dic- 
tionary numbers approximately 16,000 
items, making a volume of 496 pages. 
The price is $4.00. 


Haroitp A. ANDERSON 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR OCTOBER 


The’ news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Harotp A. ANDER- 
SON, assistant professor 
of education and director of student 
teaching at the University of Chicago. 
R. G. Gustavson, vice-president of 
the University and dean of faculties 
at the University of Chicago, discusses 
a liberal education from the viewpoint 
of a scientist. Harotp Spears, head 
of the Department of Education at 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Montclair, New Jersey, points out 
factors which discourage recent gradu- 
ates from entering the teaching field. 
ASENATH M. Mosso, assistant direc- 
tor of guidance at the Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, New York, 
describes the progress in an enriched 
program for gifted high-school Sen- 
iors. KENNETH J. REHAGE, a teacher 
in the Laboratory School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presents sugges- 
tions for effective organization of a 
social-studies curriculum. LIEUTEN- 
ANT H. M. Larrerty, United States 
Naval Reserve, of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C., 
cites the newly revived popularity 
of mathematics in the secondary 
school as an example of the issues 
to be considered in postwar planning 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


of the curriculum. RALPH W. House, 
professor of education at Appalachian 
State Teachers College at Boone, 
North Carolina, and Cratis D. Wi1- 
LIAMS, of the same college, report on a 
study of the amount of time needed by 
tenth-grade students to achieve mas- 
tery of the Webster system of dia- 
critical marks. The selected references 
on the organization of secondary 
education are supplied by GORDON 
N. MACKENZIE, professor of educa- 
tion and executive officer of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
and Henry C. AHRNSBRAK, assistant 
in education at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Reviewers 
of books 


T. R. McConneELL, dean 
of the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts 
at the University of Minnesota. 
James R. Brown, chairman of the 
Department of Social Sciences at the 
Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG, 
teacher of English at the South Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
RoBert G. VANDvuyn, a graduate 
student in the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION AS A SCIENTIST SEES IT" 


R. G. GUSTAVSON 
University of Chicago 


I“ THESE days we are asking our- 
selves: What kind of education 
should our young people have? What 
kind of education should the young 
men and women returning from the 
war services have? Will they demand 
an education that is highly vocational? 
Should they have a liberal education? 
What is a liberal education? 

liberal education, as I see it, is 
one that helps man get an answer to 
four fundamental questions which 
every human being faces: (1) He must 


learn to live with the physical uni- 
verse about him. (2) He must learn to 
live with the biological universe about 
him. (3) He must learn to live with his 
historical and social heritage. (4) He 
must learn to live with himself. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Three different types of individuals 
are involved in helping us master the 
physical universe about us. First, 
there is the person interested in pure 
science, who is driven by curiosity to 
understand the universe about him. 
He wants to know what makes the 
wheels go around just to know what 
makes them go around. He is followed 
by the individual whom we call the 


* The Phi Delta Kappa lecture given on July 
27, 1945, at the University of Chicago. 


* 


“inventor,” the individual who takes 
advantage of the fundamental infor- 
mation of the scientists concerned 
with pure science and bases on that 
some kind of invention which answers 
a human need or desire. He, in turn, is 
followed by the engineer, who takes 
advantage of the methods of large- 
scale production that have been 
worked out by engineers and thus 
makes available to society at large the 
invention of the inventor based upon 
the fundamental findings of the sci- 
entist who is driven by curiosity alone. 

We could give many examples of 
the operation of these three types of 
individuals. Take, for example, this 
problem. Cellulose is a substance that 
is widely distributed in plant life. It 
makes up wood fiber. It is the material 
of which paper and wood pulp are 
composed. It has one very interesting 
characteristic: it does not dissolve in 
any of the ordinary solvents. It does 
not dissolve, for example, in water or 
alcohol, acids, or alkalies. Many years 
ago a chemist by the name of Schweit- 
zer became interested in finding a sol- 
vent for cellulose. He succeeded in 
finding that a solution of copper oxide 
in ammonia would dissolve cellulose. 
Another scientist and inventor by the 
name of Chardonnet conceived the 
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idea of taking this solution of cellulose 
in Schweitzer’s reagent and forcing it 
through a tiny opening into a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid. Under these 
conditions the cellulose precipitates 
as a very fine thread. It is very largely 
on this invention, and on others which 
do not need to be discussed here, that 
the production of rayon is based. To- 
day the engineer is furnishing this ma- 
terial by manufacturing literally mil- 
lions of miles of thread every twenty- 
four hours. 

It is easy to see the significance of 
the engineer and the inventor. Society 
usually rewards them well for their 
efforts. One function of a liberal edu- 
cation is to make society aware of 
the importance of the scientist who, 
driven by curiosity, works to extend 
the boundaries of knowledge merely 
for the sake of understanding our uni- 
verse. This worker must be subsidized 
by society. In the long run such sub- 
sidization pays large dividends. The 
work carried on at the University of 
Chicago and other universities of the 
country is frequently of this type. 
Think of the inventions that have 
come from the fundamental work car- 
ried on in connection with the electron. 

A man with a liberal education rec- 
ognizes the function that these three 
types of individuals play in society, 
but his interest does not stop there. 
If he has had a liberal education, he is 
interested in the repercussions of this 
scientific activity on society as a 
whole. When, for example, the rayon 
industry became well established, it 
began to invade our foreign markets. 


It invaded Japan. It competed with 
natural silk. The price of raw silk 
dropped from $5.25 a pound to $5.00, 
to $4.00, to $3.00, to $2.00, and it 
finally stabilized at $1.50 per pound. 
Japan had something like five hundred 
thousand silk farmers, and they could 
not make a living by selling silk at 
$1.50 a pound. They went broke. They 
failed to pay their taxes. The Japanese 
government found itself distressed. 
This is by no means the only reason, 
but it is one of the reasons, that Japan 
became interested in Manchuria. 
Some will say that to consider the 
social results of scientific activity is 
impractical idealism; that no amount 
of liberal education will cause men to 
decrease profits in order not to harm 
people thousands of miles away. Do 
not be too sure. Scientists and busi- 
nessmen are giving more attention to 
this problem daily. It is not a new 
problem. Several years ago we ob- 
tained practically all our sulphur from 
Sicily, where sulphur-mining was al- 
most the only means of securing a 
livelihood. The deposits in our coun- 
try, in Louisiana, for example, are 
difficult to work because they are 
covered by quicksand. An American 
engineer, Frasch by name, solved the 
problem of obtaining sulphur by melt- 
ing it with superheated steam and 
forcing the sulphur to the surface with 
compressed air. The cost of mining in 
this way is very low. It was soon pos- 
sible to invade the European market. 
When Frasch saw that this process 
would take a means of livelihood from 
the poor Sicilian, he made an agree- 
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ment to stay out of the European mar- 
ket if the Sicilians would remain out 
of the American market. In other 
words, he placed human welfare above 
profit. 

The individual with a liberal edu- 
cation is one who is interested in the 
effect of our information and our ac- 
tivity in controlling the physical uni- 
verse, particularly as it affects human- 
ity at large. 


* BIOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 


In the realm of adjusting ourselves 
to the biological environment, we 
have made tremendous progress. We 
have come a long way from the time 
when we believed disease to be caused 
by one’s being obsessed by demons, 
or the time when we believed disease 
to be caused by too much or too little 
blood, or bile, or the wrong kind of 
bile. A person with a liberal education 
recognizes, on the basis of the work of 
Pasteur, Koch, and many other work- 
ers, that disease may be caused by 
microérganisms. Typhoid fever can 
be practically eliminated by keeping 
the organism which causes it out of 
our food and drink. A person with a 
liberal education takes advantage of 
what biological science has taught us 
and immunizes himself and his family 
against smallpox and diphtheria. 

There was a time when we could 
think of health in terms of the single 
individual, but the day has now ar- 
rived when we must think of health 
in terms of world population. The 
health of the community determines 
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the health of the individual, and the 
“community” has become the world. 
May I give an example: in central 
Africa there is an infestation of ma- 
laria—a condition which has been 
recognized for a long time. Practically 
every human being in a certain area 
has malaria. We concerned ourselves 
very little about this infestation until 
airships leaving the western shores of 
Africa and landing on the eastern 
shores of Brazil were found to have 
brought along malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes. Soon there developed in Bra- 
zil an epidemic of this very serious 
form of malaria. We now became tre- 
mendously concerned because of the 
possibility that the same type of mos- 
quito might be brought into the 
United States by airplanes. 

We are learning increasingly that 
we are tied on the wheel of life to- 
gether, and the individual who has had 
a liberal education is one who sees that 
only when the health of everyone is 
considered may the health of any 
single individual be considered pro- 
tected. 

We now know that there is a very 
close relationship between nutrition 
and disease. We know that, when there 
is a deficiency in the the protein part of 
the diet—the part that is represented 
by the white of the egg, lean meat, 
cheese, and the gluten of flour—we fail 
to develop and to maintain those 
antibodies in the blood which help 
protect us from disease. It is now very 
apparent to all students of nutrition 
that, when a part of mankind suffers 
from malnutrition, that group is sub- 
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ject to disease and is, therefore, a dan- 
ger to the health of others. 


HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL 
HERITAGE 


We must learn to live with our his- 
torical and social heritage. It is im- 
portant that we should know how 
certain social concepts have developed. 
It is important that we should know 
how they affect society. It is impor- 
tant that we should make some at- 
tempt to understand the forces which 
mold society. In fact, the work of the 
scientist is of little value unless society 
is so organized that the masses may 
share in the results of these discoveries. 
Of what value is it, for example, to 
know all about the nutritional value of 
milk unless society is so organized that 
every child may have milk every day? 
A liberal education should contribute 
to a desire to organize society so that 
everyone may share in a better life. 
The only justification for a univer- 
sity’s policy of attempting to select 
the best minds for its student body is 
that such minds, when developed, will 
serve society as a whole. In fact, unless 
this is the case, the practice is immoral 
because it gives these good minds a 
further advantage. 

Hatreds are being developed as they 
perhaps have never developed in the 
history of mankind. We are being told 
that certain peoples are innately bad, 
that they probably can never find 
their way into a decent form of society. 
If this be true, then the future of the 
human race is indeed dark. 


Let us remember, however, in our 
dealings with Germany and with 
Japan, that these nations have in the 
past shown themselves to be just as 
capable of living a good life as other 
peoples have been. Let us think of 
Germany, not only in terms of her 
war lords, but in terms of her great 
philosophers, her great musicians, her 
great scientists, her Beethovens, her 
Immanuel Kants, her Emil Fischers— 
men who have contributed so much to 
human welfare. In the case of Japan, 
let us think not only of her war lords, 
but let us remember that it was Japan 
who gave us the gentle Noguchi. 

We are also developing a pattern of 
thought which is leading us to believe 
that certain races are inferior and 
certain other races superior. We are 
being told that the Negro, the Mexi- 
can, perhaps, can never find his way 
into the kind of society which some of 
us enjoy because he does not possess 
the native intelligence to enable him 
to arrive at our high station in civiliza- 
tion. There is nothing in history which 
justifies such an attitude. When we re- 
member the very limited opportunity 
for education which the Negro has had 
and when we become aware of some of 
the great men produced by this race, 
we cannot help concluding that these 
peoples are capable of living the same 
good life, of living on the same high 
intellectual plane as any other race. 
Even with their restricted opportuni- 
ties for education, the Negroes have 
already produced a George Washing- 
ton Carver in science, a Hale Wood- 
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ruff in art, and many others whom we 
could mention. Mexico has produced 
great scientists and great artists as 


well. The individual who has had a- 


liberal education knows the history of 
these patterns of social thought and 
is able to find his way through them. 
If he has had a liberal education, he 
will recognize the capacity for living 
the good and the intelligent life in all 
the races of mankind. 


LIVING WITH ONE’S SELF 


Finally, man must learn to live 
with himself. Time has a way of doing 
things to us! Very frequently disease 
makes inroads on our physical well- 
being. We are limited in the activities 
in which we can participate. Some- 
times the accident of birth or the ac- 
cident of race places us in positions 
from which we cannot escape. A very 
distinguished citizen of Colorado told 
me just before I left that state that 
the trouble with educational institu- 
tions is that they are trying to educate 
people beyond their capacities. That 
is a contradiction in terms. It is like 
saying you are pouring more water 
into a bucket than it can hold. You 
cannot educate people beyond their 
capacities. The Colorado citizen 
pointed to a certain Negro, an indi- 
vidual who had graduated from the 
University of Colorado, who had 
majored in English literature, but who 
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is now working as an elevator pilot in 
one of the downtown Denver build- 
ings. He asked me, “What justifica- 
tion is there for this man’s having 
studied Shakespeare, when his life 
consists of taking an elevator up and 
down in a building?” 

From my point of view there never 
was a finer justification of a liberal 
education than this very incident. 
Let us be glad that, even when in- 
dividuals are chained to certain sta- 
tions in life which do not challenge 
their full capacity, these chains at 
least can be broken in the realm of the 
imagination by living, through the 
great books, with the great of all man- 
kind. 


What, then, is a liberal education? 
It is an education which helps us ad- 
just ourselves to our physical environ- 
ment, which helps us adjust ourselves 
to our biological environment, which 
makes us see that we are tied on the 
wheel of life together. Liberal educa- 
tion is the kind of education which 
helps us understand our social and 
historical heritage. It is the kind of 
education that prevents us from draw- 
ing, with respect to race, for example, 
sweeping conclusions which cannot be 
justified by an examination of the 
facts. It is the kind of education which 
enables us to live with ourselves. This 
is a liberal education as I see it. 
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WHAT DISTURBS THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


HAROLD SPEARS 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


teachers just entering the profes< 
sion, one naturally turns to the best 
authority—the teachers themselves. 
One hundred and two Seniors in our 
State Teachers College had just re- 
turned to the campus last spring from 
ten weeks of student teaching out in 
the high schools of the state. This was 
a full-time assignment, and each stu- 
dent was fully responsible for three 
classes. With this sample of teaching 
behind them, and only six weeks’ 
more training ahead of them before 
graduation, the students were asked 
this question: “What, if anything, 
stands in the way of full enthusiasm 
for your chosen work?” 

Sixty-eight of the 102, exactly two- 
thirds of the group, were disturbed 
enough to respond to the question.’ 
The writer’s experiences in teaching in 
public schools or schools of education 
in nine states, and in working with 
teachers in conferences in many more, 
lead him to believe that the reactions 


Tt. FIND out what disturbs the 


* This question was one of a number in a 
questionnaire treating the Seniors’ student- 
teaching experiences. They were given no ad- 
vance notice of the questionnaire, nor did they 
have a chance to discuss it with one another. 
The answers were spontaneous since it was not a 
check-type questionnaire that might have sug- 
gested replies. 


* 


of this group of trainees could have 
been made in one state as well as an- 
other, that they do not reflect condi- 
tions of a limited locality. A report of 
the responses to the question follows. 


LOW SALARIES 


Thirty-two, or almost half of the 
group, were disturbed about low sala- 
ries, indicating that salaries were not 
commensurate with the training, the 
amount, and the significance of the 
work of a teacher, and the financial de- 
mands of decent living. Some frankly 
admitted the disturbance that they 
were encountering in the form of 
tempting salaries in industry and other 
fields. A typical statement was: 

Salary, to me, is the one outstanding dis- 
advantage. Considering the extent of edu- 
cational preparation involved and theamount 
of actual work on the job, teachers receive 
little compensation for their efforts. Perhaps I 


am unfortunate in being drawn toward such 
a profession when I feel this way. 


One Senior pointed out that her 
sister would leave high school this 
year to command a better salary in a 
stenographic position than she could 
hope to receive during her first year of 
teaching. Another stated, “No pres- 
tige returns are assured by the low 
salaries as compared to the time spent 
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WHAT DISTURBS. THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


in college training.” The struggle that 
some were going through in their own 
minds is reflected in such statements 
as the next five: 


1. I want to be a teacher; I’m still glad I 
chose this profession. The only drawback is 
the low salary scale that the profession 
labors under. Better people will be attracted 
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4. I love to teach, I want to teach, but it 
seems that the Board of Education 
considers a man teacher, 24 years of age, an 
honorably discharged war veteran, about to 
be married, and with a mother to support, to 
be worth only $1,400 a year. It’s unrealistic, 
unbelievable. 

5. I enjoyed my student teaching very 
much, and I really want to teach. However, 


EXCUSE 


SKELETONS IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE CLOSET 


to teaching if school systems would adopt 
more liberal initial salaries and graduated 
salary increments as rewards for outstanding 
service, work, and contribution to the pro- 
fession. 

2. I think that in order to live the kind of 
cultural and professional life necessary to en- 
rich a teacher so that she can be of real value 
to her students, higher salaries are needed. 
However, the compensation one gets through 
the satisfaction of working with boys and 
girls and seeing them grow is certainly 
gratifying. 

3. My disturbance is the fact that after 
four years of preparation I’m going to enter 
a position where I’m hoping to convince 
others that society is progressing for the bet- 
ter, yet teachers start at salaries of thirteen 
to fifteen hundred dollars a year. 


I would rather do office work, which is boring 
to me, than to lower the profession by taking 
a job at $1,400. 


UNPROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATES 


Twenty-three, or fully a third of 
those students who indicated dampened 
enthusiasms, attributed their feelings 
to some of the teaching personnel who 
would be their associates. Pettiness 
in professional relationships, poor 
working relationships among teachers 
or teachers and administrators, pro- 
fessional jealousy, narrow attitudes 
and intolerance, distorted pupil-teach- 
er relationships, petty bickerings, dic- 
tatorial methods, and the practice of 
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gossiping were brought out in the an- 
swers to indicate the beginners’ mis- 
givings about the teaching personnel. 
Some returned from practice teaching 
feeling the resentment of some expe- 
rienced teachers for the beginners. 

Some Seniors pointed an accusing 
finger at those teachers “who don’t 
seem to have any reason for continu- 
ing in the profession except from habit. 
They’re now so far in a rut they’ll 
never get out.”’ The same fear was ex- 
pressed by these beginners elsewhere 
in these words: 

Some are plodding along in a certain set 
way and have lost all enthusiasm for their 
calling. 


As she struggled against this same 
observation, another Senior wrote: 


I don’t want to get into the rut I see so 
many teachers are in now. Their whole world 
is made up of the students, classroom, and 
school. Their classes are dull because they 
can’t relate subject matter to life. I don’t 
want to become narrow and bigoted, stop- 
ping all intellectual growth as some teachers 
apparently do when they leave college and 
enter the classroom. 


Another student made even a more 
caustic comment: 


Some teachers were not pleasant to asso- 
ciate with; some were queer; some were just 
frustrated. I’d hate to become one of that 
type. This will not keep me from teaching, 
but it will keep me from working in a place 
where this situation is prevalent. 


The following statements of four 
Seniors are a sampling from the others 
who expressed similar concern for the 
personnel picture. 


1. The way the whole matter of teaching 
seems to have been narrowed down by 
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teachers in the field frightens me. In insisting 
upon what they call broad-mindedness, they 
have often become narrow-minded them- 
selves. Too much time is spent in faculty 
rooms saying the same things about the 
same students, complaining about the same 
difficulties, and ignoring all but the school 
and the profession. 

2. I would not like to become as many 
teachers are, spending so much time gossip- 
ing about the students and each-other and 
being so quick to criticize. I would not like to 
become dictatorial with students and fellow- 
beings as some teachers, particularly women, 
seem to become. I do not like to feel that I 
must maintain a wall between students and 
myself that discipline may be maintained, 
constantly guarding my authority in their 
eyes. 

3. Professional jealousy that exists in the 
teaching profession is not desirable. The 
College should somehow try to educate its 
students away from such a future. There is a 
decided lack of high ideals, enthusiasm, and 
principles, where teachers get in a rut. This 
is the main criticism of the profession. Cer- 
tainly to teach is a great honor, but actually 
how many people in the profession believe it 
after they have taught a few years? 

4. There is nothing of major significance 
which stands in my way of full enthusiasm 
for the teaching profession. I do dislike, how- 
ever, the attitude of some of the people al- 
ready in the profession. With but ten weeks of 
teaching, I suppose it would be unfair_to 
say that they are completely wrong in their 
attitudes. However, to a person who is “rarin’ 
to go,” the discouraging opinion of some ex- 
perienced teachers is not helpful. 


STATIC CURRICULUM 


Twenty-three of the teacher-trainees 
expressed alarm at the rigidity of the 
high-school curriculum and the limi- 
tations that this situation would place 
upon them. This fear was typically ex- 
pressed with the remark that “young 
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teachers want to give something to 
their pupils, but they are hampered by 
a rigid school system that affords little 
flexibility.” The limitations of the cur- 
riculum, the traditional methods of ex- 
perienced teachers, the lack of enthu- 
siasm for trying out newer programs, 
the discrediting of the ideas of the be- 
ginning teachers, and the administra- 
tive emphasis upon conformity to an 
existing pattern were among the pres- 
sures listed that will keep beginning 
teachers from establishing satisfying 
beachheads in the high schools. Each 
of the following statements represents 
the comment of a different Senior. 


1. A general lack of respect and courtesy 
appears to exist in the school today. Children 
are not interested in schoolwork as they 
should be; the curriculum has overlooked 
the interests and capabilities of the high- 
school youth. 

2. I don’t believe that all students should 
have to take the college-preparatory math 
as they do in many of the schools, if they 
are not going into a field that requires it. 
Instead, we should give them a course in- 
corporating into it what would seem wise as 
preparation for life. 

__~§< Most disturbing is the stand taken 
~ by so many teachers already in the field that 
just because they were taught one way they 
must continue to teach in the manner in 
which they were taught. Too many refuse to 
accept modern ideas or even listen to them. 

4. If I were allowed free rein instead of 
butting my head against old ideas, I could 
enjoy my work more. 

5. The thing that bothers me most is the 
horrible conservatism of our educational 
setup. Silas Marner was read fifty years or 
so ago and is still read. There is little or no 
actual help given to our boys and girls that 
would fit them for their future lives. 
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6. The curriculum and method of ap- 
proach as practiced in some of the high 
schools are very disheartening. These need 
remedying very quickly; perhaps if this is 
done and more progressive means are 
adopted in this field, more people will be en- 
couraged to do teaching. 

In this questionnaire, which covered 
many aspects of the Senior’s student- 
teaching experiences, was a direct 
question about the curriculum. It 
stated: “Please indicate your reaction 
to the curriculum that you encoun- 
tered in the high school.” The distri- 
bution of replies to the three parts of 
this question is as follows. 

t. Well adapted to average students: yes, 

74; No, 27. 

2. Well adapted to above-average students: 

yes, 41; no, 60. 

3. Well adapted to slower students: yes, 16; 

no, 85. 


CONCLUSION 


The teaching profession should not 
be afraid to look at itself in the mirror, 
and the reflections presented by the 
bright-faced beginners are most illu- 
minating. They speak freely, yes, for 
they have not yet signed their first 
contracts and they are not yet inhib- 
ited by the patterns and conformi- 
ties that have engulfed too many of 
those who have entered before them. 
No doubt some beginners speak too 
disparagingly of their chosen profes- 
sion, and no doubt some of the remarks 
reflect personal inadequacies rather 
than inadequacies of the profession. 
But taken as a whole, the beginning 
teachers’ reactions bear a message 
for the profession. 
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Salary worries.—Without a doubt 
many graduates of the 1945 classes of 
teacher-training institutions will turn 
to other lines of work, just as grad- 
uates did in 1944 and 1943, partly be- 
cause of better wages, partly because 
of the abundance of such opportuni- 
ties, and partly because of miscellane- 
ous factors. A factor operating in the 
local situation is that most of these 
graduates come from highly congested 
areas near the college. Many of them 
commuted to college, and their close 
family ties will lead some to take 
hometown jobs in other lines rather 
than to break away from home to go 
into teaching. 

As to beginning salaries in this area 
for high-school teachers, the figures 
commonly offered are around $1,500 
or $1,600. Some as low as $1,350 are 
offered, but none lower than $1,400 
have been accepted. Two graduates 
have received $2,000, but this is an 
exceptional figure. However, perhaps 
it represents about what should be 
paid a beginner in these times. Deduct 
from $1,500 the withholding tax, the 
costs of a proper wardrobe, and the 
price of housing and food, and it is 
true that there is little left for cultural 
growth, professional pride, and lead 
pencils. 

Worries about the status quo.— 
School administration has not yet 
learned how to preserve the spontane- 
ity and enthusiasm, the new and the 
promising, that the young teacher 
brings with her to her first job. We 
let her lose her ideas in the accumula- 


tion from the past. We see her gradu- 
ally shift her interest from life to aca- 
demic routine as she accepts one by 
one the timeworn practices of those 
about her who go through their paces 
with such assurance and who tell her: 
“You will find out differently, after 
you have taught a while.” “TI tried 
that many years ago, and it didn’t 
work.” “That’s what I thought, too, 
when I was your age.” “You’re just 
making more work for yourself.” 
Yes, school administration, if it is 
to capitalize upon the unique contribu- 
tion of each new teacher, must protect 
such teacher against the status quo 
that is represented in these and simi- 
lar remarks. The sight of a young wom- 
an teacher shook the security of some 
of the older women in a school with 
which the writer was recently associ- 
ated, even before she had expressed 
an idea in faculty meeting or tried a 
trick of her own in classroom. State 
courses of study, uniformly adopted 
textbooks, workbooks, uniformity in 
departmental examinations, and simi- 
lar patterns team with attitudes to 
subdue the beginner and to whip her 
into line with present practice. We 
teachers who are so sure of our prac- 
tices need to recall that, just because 
a thing has been done a certain way 
for twenty-five or thirty years in the 
school, the practice has not necessarily 
passed the experimental stage. If the 
school challenges the idea of the begin- 
ner, it is obligated to show that the 
existing practice which it would in- 
dorse instead is educationally sound. 
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School administration, if it can but 
capitalize upon the new ideas that 
come in with the new teachers, will 
do much to assure the progress that it 
constantly seeks through in-service 
training programs. In absorbing a be- 
ginner into the school, we first let the 
machine engulf the worker; and then, 
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in later years, we set about to help the 
worker rise again to master the ma- 
chine—and we call this latter process 
in-service training. It would be much 
less wasteful to capitalize upon the 
pre-service training that the modern 
young teacher has received and to sup- 
plement this with in-service training. 
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A SEMINAR FOR SUPERIOR HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


ASENATH M. MOSSO 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New York 


UR Senior Seminar at Sewanhaka 
is at this writing ending its sec- 
ond year, and preparations for the 
1945-46 school year are well under 
way. After many talks with teachers 
and pupils and from personal observa- 
tion, I am convinced that we have a 
partial answer to the country-wide 
problem of planning definitely to train 
those pupils who have leadership 
qualities to become intelligent leaders. 
_ The seminar itself includes but a 
small number. The wider plan, which 
culminates in the Senior group, is ex- 
tended to cover all those pupils whose 
intelligence quotients, as determined 
by Otis, Henmon-Nelson, or other in- 
telligence tests, are above 120. It may 
also include those in the intelligence- 
quotient group between 110 and 120 
if faculty recommendations suggest 
that these pupils show originality, 
leadership ability, and initiative which 
seem to place them in this upper men- 
tal group. These pupils are freed from 
the usual school and curriculum re- 
strictions to work on projects of their 
own planning. 


FIRST YEAR: 1943-44 


The plan was initiated in Septem- 
ber, 1943, after a year of planning by 
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a faculty committee." A group of 
twelve superior pupils participated in 
the first year. Weekly meetings of the 
group were held, the time being ro- 
tated from Period I to Period VII so 
that the same class was not missed too 
often. Pupils were not required to at- 
tend the weekly meetings if they felt 
a greater need to be elsewhere, but 
each of them did attend eighteen of 
the twenty-three meetings in a semes- 
ter. At these meetings we discussed 
projects and plans, evaluated indi- 
vidual work and growth, exchanged 
ideas, and attempted to iron out diffi- 
culties. Classroom teachers of these 
pupils met with us frequently to make 
suggestions, offer criticisms, and to 
ask and answer questions. 

Studies undertaken by individual 
pupils in the first year included “A 
Comparison of Education in Germany 
and the United States from 1850,” 
“American History as Seen through 
Literature,” “The Effects of English 
History upon England’s Literature,” 
“A Study of United States Wars,” 
and “The Advancement of Russia un- 
der Communism.” Pupils soon real- 


* Asenath M. Mosso, “An Experiment with 
and for Pupils of Superior Ability,” School Review, 
LII (January, 1944), 26-32. 
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ized that their subjects were too broad 
and would have to be narrowed. They 
discovered that writing was not pos- 
sible until they had read widely, tak- 
en notes, assembled materials, and 
planned carefully. One or two changed 
their entire plans. 

In performance, this first group of 
twelve divided readily into a group of 
eight who worked steadily, contrib- 
uted to school and class as usual, 
maintained high marks, and were gen- 
erally a credit to the school; three who 
found responsibility very difficult to 
assume, spent too much time on extra- 
curriculum duties, and were reported 
frequently for infractions of school 
rules; and one who, at first, found it 
extremely difficult to assume a place 
in a group at all. Four additional Sen- 
iors who, we felt, should have been in- 
cluded in September were admitted in 
January, swelling the membership to 
sixteen. 

On the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test of Mechanical Ability 
these pupils rated at Levels A and B. 
Their ratings on the Ghio Psychologi- 
cal Test showed high capacity for col- 
lege work. 

Individual gains—the intangibles 
of such an experiment and of educa- 
tion and training generally—began 
to evidence themselves by the end of 
February. These gains, because of the 
varying emotional, character, and 
work traits of the individuals, were 
so different that they could be stated 
only by giving a separate report for 
each member. Pupil and teacher eval- 
uations, however, showed gains to be 
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present, and by June results were 
known to be good in spite of our hav- 
ing had to drop two boys who had 
failed to measure up to the standards. 

Ten of these pupils are now in col- 
lege. Three others who entered college 
are now in the armed services. One 
girl, a member of the school trio in her 
Senior year, entered college but left 
to go into professional entertaining 
and is now touring with a U.S.O. Vic- 
tory Unit. One boy felt it necessary to 
work and has been fairly successful in 
the field of commercial art, for which 
he had been preparing and in which 
he had worked during the two previ- 
ous summers. 

At this writing, May, 1945, reports 
from all members of this group seem 
to prove that the experience was valu- 
able preparation for work in college. 
The girl who gave up college for pro- 
fessional entertaining asserted that 
her ability to make the decision was a 
result of having been forced to make 
decisions as a member of the seminar 
group. One of the boys found that his 
college classes were actual seminars, 
and the girl who had finally learned 
how necessary participation was to 
full enjoyment of her class, entered 
college secure in her ability to take 
part in college life. 


SENIOR SEMINAR: 1944-45 


In our plans for the year 1944-45 
we tried to take into account the mis- 
takes of the previous year. First, we 
decided to have a name, the “Senior 
Seminar Group.” 

In February, 1944, a joint meeting 
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of the faculty committee and of the ex- 
perimental group was held to discuss 


the plan for 1944-45. A teacher ballot. 


had previously assured us that the plan 
should be continued. Certain changes 
were made. It was felt that high stand- 
ards of work should be maintained 
but that it was unfair to expect high- 
est marks in every subject. Teachers 
felt that the students had not assumed 
enough responsibility for keeping the 
teachers informed of their progress. 
This criticism probably resulted from 
a misunderstanding concerning the 
point where faculty responsibility ac- 
tually fell, whether with classroom 
teachers or with the co-ordinator of 
the group. Provisions for frequent 
conferences with, and reports to, 
classroom teachers were made in the 
new plan in order to prevent the diffi- 
culty encountered in the year 1943-44. 

It was agreed that selection of this 
new group should be based on three 
procedures: (1) a meeting of all Sen- 
iors with intelligence quotients above 
120 to introduce the plan, (2) recom- 
mendations from departments, and 
(3) recommendations from each com- 
mittee member and the pupil group. 

Qualities for recommendation were 
intellectual ability, class performance, 
originality, and a capacity for leader- 
ship. All recommended names were 
checked carefully for mental ability, 
class performance, originality, age, 
and marks; for, since many pupils 
with high intelligence quotients are 
bored in class and satisfied with a 
minimum of work in a field that they 
dislike, teachers had a tendency to 
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recommend the student of average 
ability who was industrious, persever- 
ing, willing, and therefore receiving 
good marks, instead of the brighter 
pupil whose capacities were not being 
utilized. 

By May, 1944, conferences had 
been held with twenty-six pupils who 
would be Seniors in 1944-45, all but 
one of whom, after consulting with 
their parents and considering all ob- 
stacles as they saw them, decided to 
accept the invitation to join the group. 
In September, 1944, each pupil in the 
seminar and each faculty member re- 
ceived a copy of the revised plan, a 
list of the new seminar members, and 
an explanation of the use of the pupil 
pass, which allows the pupil special 
privileges necessary to the pursuit of 
his own program. 

The pass privileges include absence 
from classes for three consecutive pe- 
riods to work in the laboratory, li- 
brary, or other place, or to attend the 
weekly meeting of the group. The pass 
may also be used for permission to go 
from one room to another on business 
connected with study. 

The first autumn meetings of the 
seminar group were taken up with 
plans for keeping notes on ideas, im- 
pressions, reading, etc. We discussed 
the characteristics of superior think- 
ers: alertness, keen observation, de- 
sire to learn, tendency to ask ques- 
tions, maintenance of high scholastic 
achievement, good reading ., ability, 
use of good expression, originality, 
keen sense of humor, dependability, 
and power to. concentrate. We set 
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down some purposes of the plan: (1) 
development of a broad outlook and 
self-reliance, (2) ability to evaluate 
one’s self and one’s progress and to 
learn to think, and (3) work in a demo- 
cratic society. 

We discussed the need for leaders; 
the qualities of leaders; and factors 
which might be helpful to a leader, 
such as training of the voice; some un- 
derstanding of parliamentary law; the 
value of planning; the value of doing 
one thing at a time and knowing when 
to say “No”; the necessity for an en- 
riched background in art, science, 
music, and government; the need for 
skill in expression; the responsibility 
of the leader to see that there is equali- 
ty of opportunity; and the ability 
to inspire and guide. 

After fields of work and fairly defi- 
nite subjects had been chosen, the 
weekly meetings were used for brief 
discussions of plans for the studies of 


the individual pupils. Brief descrip- 


tions of some of the studies follow: 


Study of aeronautics and postwar aviation 

Soil analysis in chemistry 

Textile analysis 

Supplementary reading in English and his- 
tory—Revolutionary War, Civil War, and 
other periods of the history of our country 

Presidents of the United States—character 
studies 

Research on medical tests—blood-testing, 
urinalysis, and other research 

Sociology and criminology studies 

Research on metals 

Journalism—rise, history, and effect of jour- 
nalism on modern society; the major syn- 
dicates; outstanding columnists 

Research. on South America—early history 
of a country (Peru); native Indians and 
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their culture; the Spanish Conquest and 
its influence; the revolutions; independ- 
ence; progress and culture; relations with 
the United States 

Reading books for a radio speech 

Influence of United States history on our lit- 
erature during the 1920's 


Because of the increased size of the 
group, holding good round-table dis- 
cussions proved more difficult than it 
had been in the previous year. Conse- 
quently we attempted to find another 
means of enriching the Senior course 
of study.. 

One of the group, a member of the 
radio-speech technique and_broad- 
casting class, invited us to a program 
at Radio House early in the new year. 
Fieid trips were suggested, and four 
were planned. A committee was 
formed, and a list of possible trips 
was suggested and voted on. Most 
popular were a tour to the National 
Broadcasting Company, a visit to the 
Frick Collection, a visit to a settle- 
ment house, a visit to the Museum of 
Modern Art, and a concert at Carne- 
gie Hall. 

We arranged with Mrs. Corwith, 
assistant to the manager of public 
service at N.B.C., to make the tour, 
and she met us after the tour for a dis- 
cussion of radio programs, opportuni- 
ties in the field, etc. Before we went to 
New York, the teacher of radio speech 
at Sewanhaka discussed with us what 
to look for at N.B.C. In preparation 
for our visit to the Frick Collection, 
one of the art teachers gave a talk, 
with slides, on what the average person 
should know about art. There is no 
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question that our visit was made more 
worth while by this talk. For lack of 
time the other trips had to be post- 
poned. Of a group of twenty-three 
(two of our members were graduated 
in January), twenty-one went on the 
first tour and sixteen on the second. 

Besides these trips and programs, 
the guidance director of the school 
met with us to explain rehabilitation 
and the G.I. Bill of Rights; the as- 
sistant principal told us about school 
scholarships and gave a brief talk on 
what other schools had attempted to 
do for their more rapid learners; and 
three meetings were planned with the 
school psychiatrist. 

The teachers reported better pupil- 
teacher relationships and co-operation 
in 1944-45 than in 1943-44. Although 
the size of the group has made it more 
difficult to plan group meetings that 
would have worth-while results, we 
are overcoming this handicap to some 
extent. The chairman of the commit- 
tee making suggestions for another 
year tells me that the committee will 
recommend continuance of field trips 
as an all-year project; more pupil 
planning and leadership of meetings; 
a definite program of weekly meetings 
with teacher guests; and special talks 
on art, music, drama, literature, in- 
dustrial arts, and home economics to 
be given by school staff members. The 
new group will, of course, act on these 
suggestions as they see fit. 

Whereas those invited to join the 
two previous groups have hesitated 
somewhat about coming in and some 
have refused, the attitude this spring 


has changed. One girl, when asked if 
she were accepting the invitation to 
join, replied, “Why, of course! I don’t 
believe anyone who has been asked 
has even considered refusing. It’s too 
great an honor.” 

Individuals in the seminar of 1944- 
45 have, I believe, gained much in 
various ways. The Bell Adjustment 
Inventory showed excellent home, 
health, social, and emotional adjust- 
ments in most.cases. Several individu- 
als have improved noticeably in abili- 
ty to take part in group meetings, in 
power to evaluate, and in added un- 
derstanding of others and their prob- 
lems. The projects in research are 
serving their purposes. Although much 
remains to be done, the results so far 
are extremely encouraging. 


EVALUATION 


Recently each member of the group 
was asked to write a brief evaluation 
of the success of the seminar. Ques- 
tions asked and a summary of pupil 
reactions are given below. 


1. At the beginning of the year we discussed 
characteristics of a leader. What progress have 
you made in acquiring such characteristics? 

Sixteen felt that they had made progress 
and listed such things as willingness to listen 
to another’s point of view, loss of sensitive- - 
ness, more ability to plan, loss of self-con- 
sciousness, recognition of the necessity for 
backing up their ideas with fact, ability to 
listen to advice, ability to appraise people, 
added awareness of the rights and privileges 
of others and of the need for organization and 
planned procedure, improvement in the art 
of speech, gain in confidence in their own 
ability. Four saw no gain. 
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2. Has your character changed? In what 
way? 

Seventeen listed definite changes; five 
thought there were none. 


3. Is your knowledge greater because of the 
seminar? In what way? 


While all felt that there had been an in- 
crease in knowledge, six were not sure that it 
was a result of the seminar. That the oppor- 
tunity offered by the freedom of the seminar 
had been influential seemed to be a general 
opinion. 


4. What other values have you received? 


a) “I have discovered things about art 
and other means of expression that I didn’t 
see before.” 

b) “I think it’s because of seminar that I 
ask ‘why’ so much more often. I do it uncon- 
sciously even when I ask it out loud. I want 
to know the reason behind things I do and 
others do.” 

c) “One definite, outstanding value the 
seminar has given me is the increase in my 
feeling and acceptance of responsibility. I 
really feel that this sense has been gained 
through the seminar.” 

d) “It has now been proved to me that 
knowledge about a certain subject is more 
worth while and interesting if you get it 
from sources other than books which list 
facts.” 

e) “I have gained patience if nothing 
else.” 

f) “Ihave been better able to budget my 
time, do extensive research in a more efficient 
way, and find that I have been able to think 
more clearly and logically.” 

g) “I have learned to recognize the abili- 
ties of my fellow-students, and to be a little 
more tolerant of their ways of doing things. 
I think I have realized that life is give as well 
as take.” 

h) “I think the seminar broadens one’s 
mind. In our meetings we discussed informal- 
ly many different phases of culture and unre- 
lated topics, from art to what makes a leader 
and the qualifications necessary to be a lead- 
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er. The seminar does much in sounding out 
one’s character and personality. You develop 
on your own your mental ability, responsi- 
bility is promoted, and your once-narrow 
views are broadened. If it has taught me 
nothing else it has taught me to ask why! ” 

i) “One of the most important things that 
I have learned in the seminar was how to 
analyze and evaluate things, situations, and 
persons, including myself. I noticed also a 
certain sensation of pleasure in associating 
and meeting with a group of students equal 
or superior to me. The gifted are lost in the 
tide of normalcy like shells in the ocean. I 
was greatly surprised to find a certain tend- 
ency to defend the seminar and what it 
stands for in its members.” 


5. Youchose a special field of study. Evalu- 
ate the job you have done. 

Fifteen were satisfied that much had been 
gained and the research had been worth 
while; two were not sure; two felt that very 
little had been accomplished; and three re- 
ported out-and-out failure in their special 
field. 


6. Sixteen of the characteristics of 
superior pupils as listed by Terman‘ were 
given. Each pupil was asked to check “Yes” 
or “‘No” in answer to the question, “Do you 
have this characteristic?” According to the 
observations of the co-ordinator, their self- 
evaluations were fairly accurate. 


7. Can you plan your work and carry out 
the plan made? 
Twenty answered ‘‘Yes” to this. 


8. “The worth of a leader is not measured 
by the number of offices he holds or the number 
of causes he promotes but by the difference he 
makes in human life.” Judging by this stand- 
ard, have you accomplished anything as a lead- 
er this year? 

Twenty felt that they had accomplished 
something as judged by this standard. 


* Lewis M. Terman, The Intelligence of School 
Children, pp. 260-61. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. 
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As a final word, I should like to go 
back to some comments about the 
work needed with the larger group of 
superior-ability pupils, the entire 250 
in the school. For full development 
and greatest progress with this group, 
a supervised program for all of them, 
from Freshman through Senior years, 
must continue to be carried on. Each 
teacher should have a list of the mem- 
bers of this group who are in his class- 
es, and very definite plans for these 
pupils should be made. Differentiated 
assignments should take care of this 
need. 


Committee members might con- 
tinue to assume responsibility for 
these pupils as they have for the two 
special groups, but in November, Feb- 
ruary, and May of each year they 


should review the records kept by the 
class teachers. These records might be 
kept on special forms, but they should 
be anecdotal records as well as teacher 
summaries, comments, and opinions. 
They should contain notes on actions, 
projects, and classcontributions. Com- 
mittee members should then hold con- 
ferences with pupils when they need 
help with a problem, adjustment, or 
program. These records should be kept 
in a special file available to all faculty 
members at any time. 

At present the feasibility of a plan 
requiring extra records seems doubt- 
ful because of heavy teacher load; 
but, once inaugurated, the procedure 
would be no more difficult of opera- 
tion than is the present one and would 
make possible much greater achieve- 
ment. 


# 

Ls 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


KENNETH J. REHAGE 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


7s relationships among the social 
sciences themselves and between 
the social sciences and other areas of 
instruction are often difficult for stu- 
dents at any level to perceive. A large 
part of the difficulty stems from our 
lack of knowledge about the most ap- 
propriate schemes for organizing the 
content of the social studies. Many 
patterns have been proposed, but con- 
vincing evidence is lacking to demon- 
strate the superiority of any one pat- 
tern. 
Most of us would agree that the 
purposes of any scheme.of organiza- 
tion are at least twofold: (1) We would 
expect the organization to facilitate 
learning, and (2) we would expect it to 
help students perceive the relation- 
ships within various bodies of data. 
We would probably further agree that 
the scheme of organization should 
help the learner develop an adequate 
framework of his own—one which 
would permit him to acquire new in- 
sights and deeper understandings as he 
adds to his total fund of experience the 
knowledge gained both inside and out- 
side the classroom. When insights and 
understandings are thus acquired, and 
when they result in behaviors modi- 
fied in the directions indicated by our 
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objectives, we may infer that our pat- 
tern of organization, our objectives, 
and our methods have been appropri- 
ate. We may say, also, that our stu- 
dents will be less likely to think of his- 
tory, civics, or economics as “‘some- 
thing in a book.” 

The problem of organization in the 
social studies can hardly be considered 
apart from the objectives of instruc- 
tion. The broad, general purposes have 
changed but little in recent years. 
However, our definitions of behavior 
associated with those objectives have 
been modified considerably. Further- 
more, it has become increasingly clear 
that, as we refine our thinking about 
the particular behaviors that we as- 
sociate with such purposes, we get 
more direct clues as to both the pos- 
sible organization and the content of 
the social-studies program. 

How, then, can we select and or- 
ganize the content of the field in such 
a way as to make a significant con- 
tribution to the student’s growth in 
the desired direction? This question, 
in one form or another, is a funda- 
mental one which constantly crops up 
in group meetings, conferences, sum- 
mer-school classes, and informal dis- 
cussions of social-studies teachers. We 
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constantly seek from our colleagues in 
other places answers to questions like 
the following: “What do you teach in 
world history?” “What do you do in 
your eighth-grade class?” “How is 
your civics course organized?” These 
are healthy signs, but they need to be 
followed up with systematic inquiry 
which not only will yield the results of 
current practices elsewhere but will 
give us guidance in approaching our 
own problems in a more rational way. 
A survey of what others are doing will 
not give us a remedy that is tailor- 
made for our own school. It seems 
more sensible to ask: ‘What are the 
children whom we serve like at the 
moment? What are their most urgent 
needs, both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of a group? What is their capacity 
for development in the direction of ob- 
jectives we think desirable? What re- 
sources have we available to give 
them experiences which will assist 
them to achieve such growth? How 
can we organize these experiences in 
the way that will be most meaningful 
to them?” 

It is with the last of these questions 
that I should like to deal particularly 
at this time. For years, ‘eachers of so- 
cial studies have accepted the patterns 
of organization found in the conven- 
tional textbooks for history, econom- 
ics, civics, and other social studies. 
Here they found a convenient collec- 
tion of data, neatly arranged under 
headings which tended to become 
more or less standardized. Many 
teachers, whose professional prepara- 
tion included somewhat intensive 
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training in history or perhaps another 
of the disciplines in the social sciences, 
would judge the merits of a particular 
textbook on the basis of how closely it 
adhered to the organizational pattern 
and content with which they had be- 
come familiar in their undergraduate 
courses. Perhaps after some years of 
continued study and teaching they 
had, as adults, come to see the advan- 
tages in such a scheme of arranging 
the information. It was not difficult 
for them to be led to believe that the 
beginning learner would be easily mo- 
tivated to accept the responsibilities 
and privileges of citizenship as a con- 
sequence of his exposure to a body of 
subject matter systematically and 
logically organized in a way which 
seemed sensible to adults. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS PROPOSED 


The difficulties which students have 
typically had in relating subject mat- 
ter so organized to problems encoun- 
tered in real life are apparent to all of 
us. Many teachers have been dissatis- 
fied with the artificial boundaries thus 
set up between various subjects. In 
the effort to overcome such difficul- 
ties, many have urged that alternative 
patterns of organization be followed. 
Some teachers suggest that history be 
made the heart of the social-studies 
program and that the understand- 
ings to be derived from other areas 
be treated more fully in the history 
courses. Others have recommended 
that the various subjects constitut- 
ing the social studies be combined, 
fused, or in some way “integrated”’ 
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into a single course. Many teachers 
have been primarily concerned with 
courses in which each of the social 
studies maintains its identity but in 
which attempts are made at planned 
“correlation” between the instruction 
in history, for example, and other sub- 
jects, chiefly English. Still others in 
more recent years have advocated 
core programs, in which a substantial 
block of time in the school day is set 
apart for carefully planned educa- 
tional experiences of a general sort. To 
these experiences, the social studies, 
language arts, science, and other areas 
are expected to make significant con- 
tributions. The recent proposals of the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. in Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth* outline the possibilities of 
such a course, which has been desig- 
nated by the title “Common Learn- 
ings.” Basic to all these proposals is 
the notion that a pattern of organiza- 
tion which permits the crossing of con- 
ventionally established boundaries be- 
tween subject-matter fields is desir- 
able. As can readily be seen, the actual 
classroom practices and the organiza- 
tion of the content in any one of the 
plans might be of a most traditional 
sort. Yet it is possible that an enthu- 
siastic teacher might utilize the in- 
creased flexibility to make interesting 
innovations with respect to organiza- 
tion and procedures. 
The fundamental questions per- 
t Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth. Washington 6: 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 


Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1944. 
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taining to organization have been ap- 
proached in another way by curricu- 
lum makers in recent years. Among 
the suggestions which have found fa- 
vor in many quarters is one which pro- 
poses to organize the materials of the 
social studies around themes such as 
the following: interdependence, man’s 
control of nature, adaptation to the 
environment, and understanding of 
democracy. Elsewhere one can find 
considerable interest in proposals to 
use so-called “functions of social liv- 
ing” as bases for organization. Among 
the functions listed are the protec- 
tion and conservation of life, property, 
and natural resources; the production 
and distribution of goods and services; 
the consumption of goods and serv- 
ices; the transportation of goods and 
people; recreation; education; and the 
extension of freedom. Other curricu- 
lum makers offer what they call “per- 
sistent problems of living” as focal 
points around which materials of in- 
struction can be organized. Among 
such problems one might find: main- 
taining physical, mental, and emotion- 
al health; earning a living; performing 
the responsibilities of citizenship; 
utilizing and controlling the natural 
environment for individual and social 
needs; receiving and transmitting 
ideas; transporting persons and com- 
modities; and utilizing education as a 
means of acquiring and transmitting 
the social heritage. Still others have 
favored organizing courses and pro- 
grams around topics which a careful 
study has revealed to be of major con- 
cern to the learners. One such listing 
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of topics, for example, includes the fol- 
lowing: social security, learning how 
to learn, home and friends, developing 
socially, selecting a vocation, crime 
and its prevention. 

It should be pointed out, of course, 
that in much curriculum work of the 
kind just cited, the intent is to 
build the total program of instruction 
around the themes, the functions of 
living, or the persistent problems of 
living. It is anticipated, as one might 
readily guess, that the social-studies 
courses will make distinctive contribu- 
tions in most, if not all, of the areas 
mentioned. These approaches are im- 
portant for social-studies teachers who 
are studying proposals for reorganiz- 
ing their own programs. The sugges- 
tions represent attempts to redirect 
the thinking about curriculum con- 
struction in such a way as to place 
considerable emphasis upon relating 
instruction in schools to situations 
which are thought to approach those 
existing in real life. 


THE APPROACH OF ONE SCHOOL 


I should like to illustrate how the 
staff of the school with which I am 
connected has been attempting to 
think through problems relating to 
curriculum revision. At the moment, 
we have accepted none of the patterns 
I have mentioned, but we are attempt- 
ing to examine critically the basic as- 
sumptions underlying each. 

_1. We feel that the social-studies pro- 
gram—its objectives, organization, and 
activities—is intimately related to the 
total program of the school. It would 


seem unwise, therefore, for social- 
studies teachers to consider plans for 
organizing their program of instruc- 
tion without knowing about the ex- 
periences that students are likely to 
have in the other subject areas. For 
some time we have had informal meet- 
ings attended by teachers from several 
departments. Since we have found so 
much that is common in our objec- 
tives, we have had a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the means by which the 
goals can be reached. One result has 
been the formulation of a series of 
agreements about method as a source 
of criteria for determining the curricu- 
lum content. Another tangible out- 
come has been a re-working of the 
schedule so that opportunities for co- 
operative work between teachers of 
English and social studies may be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

2. We believe that the subject matter 
of the social studies is a means rather 
than an end. We are inclined to favor 
the notion that the subject matter 
which might be included in our courses 
is of value only to the degree that it 
contributes to desired ends. One of the 
implications of this point of view is 
that there should be continuous ex- 
perimentation with the use of various 
bodies of information. We are not in 
unanimous agreement as to the merits 
of particular bodies of information in 
helping students grow in the directions 
that we feel are desirable. As a conse- 
quence, we feel free to employ what- 
ever content seems likely to be the 
most stimulating to the learner and 
the most likely to produce results. 
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I can illustrate by our experience 
during recent years with our ninth- 
grade course, which is comparable to 
the tenth-grade course in world his- 
tory in many schools. For some time 
we have, at the beginning of this 
course, made a rapid survey of world 
history to provide a basic chronologi- 
cal framework which is expected to be 
useful to the student as he subsequent- 
ly makes intensive studies in Grades 
IX and X of problems of world sig- 
nificance. The difficulties attending 
upon the making of such a survey will 
be readily apparent to any teacher of 
world history. Some members of the 
staff have felt that it would be prefer- 
able to spend most of Grade [X on an 
intensive survey of the development 
of modern Europe with but a brief 
glance at the period prior to the eight- 
eenth century. Others have felt it de- 
sirable to provide the survey of the 
development of Western civilization in 
a less intensive way so that students 
will quickly get to problems which 
they will readily recognize as having 
current significance and which are 
likely to help motivate. their study of 
historical backgrounds. In one section 
of this ninth-grade course during the 
past year, we followed a plan by which 
the survey of Western civilization was 
hastily traced in approximately twelve 
weeks. By eliminating much of the 
content which is traditionally a part 
of such a course, and which we felt 
might be less useful in reaching the 
ends we had in mind, we devoted the 
bulk of the time to the period since the 
Industrial Revolution. The next ten 


weeks were spent in making a similar 
survey of Latin America, the latter 
part of which was devoted to a series 
of problems centering in the general 
theme of the relationship of Latin- 
American countries to the United 
States and to the rest of the world. 
The students spent a great deal of 
time obtaining some insight into the 
geographical, political, social, and 
economic factors operating in Latin 
America and attempting to relate 
these concepts to the theme that I 
have mentioned. The following twelve 
weeks were then used to make a study 
of the Far East, major attention being 
given to China, India, Japan, and 
Australia. The year’s work was tied 
together at the end with an attempt 
to formulate the major generaliza- 
tions developed in our study of each 
part of the course and to discover 
what implications there were in these 
generalizations for the development 
of American foreign policy. 

We are now hoping, on the basis of 
the experience gained in this fashion 
during the past year, to devise a pro- 
gram of experimentation which will 
give us evidence as to the relative 
merits of alternative patterns of or- 
ganization for this ninth-grade course. 
Obviously the question must be an- 
swered in terms of the appropriate- 
ness of the pattern of organization and 
of the content used for the attainment 
of the purposes which are commonly 
agreed to be worth while. 

3. We believe thai the most effective 
learning is likely to take place when the 
student sees clearly the relationship be- 
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tween goals important to him and the 
things that he is expected to do in school. 
This principle has received a great 
deal of attention in recent educational 
literature. It is not easy to implement 
unless one is willing to spend time in 
identifying needs and goals which are 
common to adolescents. It is all the 
more difficult because there seems so 
often to be an almost unbridgeable 
gap between the concerns of young 
people and the objectives that we 
have in mind. I doubt whether the 
gap is as wide as we think. Careful 
study of adolescents is the business of 
all of us who work in secondary 
schools. It is only thus that we can ap- 
proach a point where we can once 
again begin to look at the world 
through their eyes. 

We are convinced that the apparent 
indifference which so commonly an- 
noys us is but a mask covering a real, 
honest concern about problems which 
we as social-studies teachers ought to 
be able to help them face. We have 
tried consciously in our classrooms to 
develop an atmosphere which makes 
it possible for students to share with 
the teacher the job of planning a unit, 
of defining problems to be studied and 
goals to be attained, of selecting the 
activities to be carried out, and of 
evaluating the effectiveness of their 
experiences. As might be expected, we 
have found a slow but appreciable 
gain in the degree and the effective- 
ness of student participation in work 
of this kind throughout the four years 
that they are with us. Therefore, 
while the tenth-grade course has a 


fairly substantial body of content 
which is commonly studied in all sec- 
tions, a great deal of the work grows 
out of the concerns of members of each 
group. In such a program it becomes 
the job of the teacher to develop 
among the students an awareness and 
a keen sensitivity to the particular 
problems under consideration. 

4. We hold the belief that the skills in 
which we want students to become profi- 
cient can best be learned in situations 
having maximum significance for the 
learner. Related to this belief is our 
conviction that the program should 
be so organized as to provide frequent 
opportunities for the use of such skills. 

Learning to outline, for example, 
can best be achieved when the student 
is faced with a situation in which the 
making of an outline is clearly a skill 
needed to accomplish a job of impor- 
tance to him. From time to time we 
have provided opportunity in our 
eighth-grade class for fairly systematic 
study of controversial issues confront- 
ing the nation. Such issues are identi- 
fied by the group in various ways. 
Last year, for example, there was keen 
interest in peacetime conscription, the 
drafting of labor, the fourth term, and 
the treatment of war criminals. Our 
practice has been to have such prob- 
lems studied by individuals or by com- 
mittees who subsequently report to 
the entire group in one form or another. 
Whether the report is written or oral, 
it becomes necessary for the student 
to organize a great deal of information 
in some systematic way if his presen- 
tation is to be convincing. The skill of 
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outlining is important, and English 
and social-studies teachers have found 
in this activity a strong motive for 
learning this basic skill. 

We have further discovered that the 
effectiveness of any such reporting de- 
pends not only upon a reasonable com- 
mand of the subject matter but also 
upon rather well-developed skills of 
communication. The teacher of speech 
has found here an excellent oppor- 
tunity to work with chairmen and par- 
ticipants in committee reports. We 
have devised simple schemes for eval- 
uation of the results of such presenta- 
tions in order that the students would 
have some measure of their effective- 
ness. In one such scheme the commit- 
tee presents the members of the class 
with small slips of paper on which 
have been duplicated questions bear- 
ing upon the central issues of the re- 
port. The students can answer these 
questions “Yes,” “No,” or “Uncer- 
tain.” The papers.are distributed and 
marked both before and after the 
presentation, and the results are tabu- 
lated by the reporting committee. The 
members of such a committee show a 
marked interest in this tangible evi- 
dence of the extent to which class 
opinions have been modified and of 
the effectiveness of their work. 

5. Finally, we believe that the im- 
provement of the curriculum—both its 
organization and content—is a continu- 
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ous process. It is not possible to dis- 
continue our efforts after a few weeks 
or months of intensive investigation. 
The job is never done. It is hardly 
necessary to labor this point. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


I have tried to point out that a ma- 
jor purpose of any pattern of organiza- 
tion is to facilitate learning. If we hope 
to aid students in perceiving relation- 
ships within social sciences themselves 
and the relationships between them 
and other areas of knowledge, the pat- 
tern of organization must be a service- 
able tool for acquiring such insights 
and understandings. I have tried to 
suggest further that the job cannot be 
done unless we have a clear concept 
of our objectives, and that we con- 
tinually try to state these objectives 
in terms of behaviors that we wish our 
students to cultivate. I have examined 
some of the assumptions underlying 
several approaches to the problem of 
curriculum organization. Finally, I 
have indicated certain beliefs which 
we at the Laboratory School of this 
University hold with reference to the 
problem of curriculum development. 
Because I firmly believe that these 
principles are of maximum signifi- 
cance, I have tried to illustrate how 
one faculty has struggled with efforts 
to implement them in its practices. 
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POSTWAR EDUCATION: A LESSON IN PLANNING 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C. 


l OUR public leaders are right, the 
principles of “mutual understand- 
ing” and “co-operative action” are 
due to be severely tested in the post- 
war world. Already the general public 
appears to have accepted the thesis 
that the peace terms must look fur- 
ther ahead than the defeat of the ene- 
my. Unless some framework is pro- 
vided whereby nations can work to- 
gether in comparative harmony, it 
seems generally agreed that appropri- 
ations for a peace conference are rath- 
er pointless. 

There is an analogy here with our 
educational experts and their suscep- 
tibility to power politics, as played by 
the agents of the subject areas which 
make up the program of study in gen- 
eral education. It is extremely impor- 
tant that school administrators recog- 
nize and understand this analogy and 
plan accordingly. As an illustration, 
take the case of mathematics. (Any 
one of several traditional offerings 
could have been chosen.) 

Prior to the United States’ entry 
into the war, the popularity of mathe- 
matics as a high-school subject was 
not too great. The parties responsible 
for this condition included school ad- 
ministrators; curriculum specialists; 
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and educational psychologists, phi- 
losophers, and sociologists. The atti- 
tude of these groups toward mathe- 
matics stemmed from their accept- 
ance of a philosophy of education 
firmly rooted in empiricism and in or- 
ganismic psychology. Out of this align- 
ment of thinking came the conviction 
that mathematicians were too much 
engrossed with the subject of mathe- 
matics per se and too little concerned 
with the interests and needs of the 
consumers of that subject. At the risk 
of oversimplifying the issue, the strug- 
gle narrowed down to this question: 
Should general-education students be 
taught so as to obtain immediately 
practical and objectively measurable 
values, or should they be taught on a 
deferred-values basis—values the ex- 
istence of which are sometimes diffi- 
cult to recognize and to verify? 

The mathematics group, identified 
with the latter alternative, was forced 
to withdraw to a defensive position. 
In the wake of this withdrawal, 
high-school-graduation and college- 
entrance requirements were revised so 
as to reduce mathematics to a subordi- 
nate position of importance. In its 
more potent and specialized forms, 
mathematics was no longer considered 
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important for all students of general- 
education age. From a “must” sub- 
ject, mathematics became largely an 
elective subject—a demotion which 
teachers of the subject found hard to 
accept. 

Then along came the war—a war 
the prosecution of which was grounded 
in science and invention. On the sur- 
face it appeared that this country, the 
most highly educated nation in the 
world, held a tremendous advantage 
from the standpoint of trained man- 
power. Although we were admittedly 
trained for peace, the conversion to 
war requirements seemed to pose no 
great problems. 

The processing of volunteers and 
draftees for subsequent assignment to 
duty, however, revealed a surprisingly 
large number of men unfitted for tasks 
which demanded even an elementary 
knowledge of mathematics. Expres- 
sions by military leaders of the need 
for doing something about such a 
condition are in the records. Public 
schools, colleges, and service training 
centers were urged to take all neces- 
sary steps to correct this deficiency. 
As_a result, departments of mathe- 
matics suddenly found themselves 
restored to favor. 

What are the implications for the 
postwar schools? Is mathematics back 
to stay? If so, is the opposition sur- 
rendering unconditionally? 

These are ambitious questions, the 
satisfactory answering of which rests 
with school administrators, teachers 
of mathematics, other educational ex- 
perts, and the needs of the times. 
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There appears to be no change in the 
point of view of those responsible for 
the pre-war attacks on mathematics. 
Now, as then, these groups hold that 
high-school mathematics, in order to 
justify any real place in the program 
of studies, must establish an authentic 
kinship with other school subjects. It 
must give to the student knowledges 
and skills and values which fill real 
and immediate personal and social 
needs. It must be objectively identi- 
fied as having accomplished such re- 
sults. Now, as before the war, mod- 
ernists in education are impatient 
with the idea of teaching any school 
subject as an end in itself. 

According to its critics, therefore, 
mathematics in the postwar secondary 
schools must choose between the fol- 
lowing two courses of action. 

1. Mathematics, in its specialized 
forms, can regard the present situa- 
tion as a vote of confidence for the 
original principles to which it has con- 
sistently subscribed. If this should be 
the case, the skeletons of mental disci- 
pline and transfer of training again 
will be exhumed. Public-school teach- 
ers of mathematics, having been re- 
called from the exile imposed upon 
them, will regard the present circum- 
stances as evidence of vindication and, 
therefore, as sufficient grounds for re- 
storing mathematics to its former pris- 
tine state. As before, mathematics 
will lay claim to a large number of 
virtues, the existence of many of which 
will call for a considerable amount of 
faith and credulity. Once again, all 
students will be required to include 
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specialized forms of this subject in 
their study program if they expect to 
graduate. The fact that the contents 
of such offerings. will often be de- 
termined with little regard for the 
uses to which the student proposes to 


put the knowledge after leaving school | 


will be considered irrelevant and im- 
material. 

With a little encouragement, the 
more enthusiastic disciples will be con- 
fident that contact with mathematics 
in its purer forms will produce salu- 
tary benefits over and beyond those 
normally expected of public-school 
offerings. Given a suitable send-off in 
the principles of calculus and of the 
rhombohedron, a boy will make a bet- 
ter father, violate fewer laws, and suf- 
fer less from varicose veins. These and 
other old-time favorite beliefs will be 
reawakened. Only this time these be- 
liefs will be motivated by the accumu- 
lated bitterness caused by pre-war de- 
feats. Once again the subject-matter 
departments in the secondary schools 
will be launched into another civil 
war, this time with the possibility of 
an amicable adjustment of differences 
more remote than ever. 

2. Mathematics can regard the 
pressures which recalled it to its pres- 
ent position of popularity as atypical 
and prepare to accept in the postwar 
school the continued validity of the 
principle of individual differences in 
abilities, interests, and needs. It can 
accept also the necessity and impor- 
tance of using teaching materials and 
techniques which (a) respect the or- 
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ganic nature of the learner and the 
learning process and (5) make full use 
of social implementation. 

There is a brighter side to this prob- 
lem. It may be that, during the time 
when mathematics was in more or less 
disfavor with school administrators 
and curriculum experts, this subject 
took inventory of itself and the validi- 
ty of the charges which resulted in 
curtailment of its popularity. It is pos- 
sible that mathematics has come to 
see itself as a contributing part of a 
fund of knowledge which is greater 
than any single subject and yet which 
is satisfying and worth while to the in- 
dividual learner only as it brings to- 
gether in a related pattern the con- 
tributions and values of each separate 
area of subject matter. It may be that 
mathematics has examined its offer- 
ings in the light of general social values 
and personal usefulness rather than in 
terms of the faithfulness with which 
it has lived up to a classical pattern of 
long standing. It may be that mathe- 
matics has developed a willingness to 
consider the practical uses to which 
every individual, each in his own way, 
puts this subject matter, rather than 
to think of this subject as a divining 
rod with which to separate the élite 
from the less able—‘“élite” being de- 
fined in terms of one’s ability to at- 
tain proficiency in mathematics. If 
such a spirit of humbleness and social 
consciousness has penetrated the 
thinking of this subject field, its pres- 
ent important contributions will be 
but a springboard to a secure and 
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valuable position in the educational 
offerings in the postwar secondary- 
school program. 

There is still another side to this 
problem. The teachers of mathematics 
feel that the events of the past few 
years have revealed salient weak- 
nesses in the school’s curriculum plan- 
ning and emphasis. For example, the 
principles back of the “child-centered”’ 
and ‘“community-centered” schools 
are due to undergo some changes—a 
polite way of saying that supporters 
of such plans will begin to hedge on 
some of their pre-war commitments. 

_ Some already have done so. Organized 
subject matter is likely to come out 
from underground and operate openly 
and with greater confidence. State- 
ments of education’s responsibilities 
will possibly shed some of their vague- 
ness and, in so doing, better lend them- 
selves to evaluation. 

In the unveiling of these weak- 
nesses, mathematics itself has not 
fared badly. On the theory that sever- 
al million armed-service personnel 
and war workers cannot be wrong, 
mathematics feels that, if it was not 
entirely correct in its pre-war prem- 
ises, at least it was not so far wrong as 
has been generally claimed. It is felt, 
therefore, that what is needed is arbi- 
tration between mathematics and its 
critics, rather than an avowal of a 
philosophy which calls for mathemat- 
ics to do all the adjusting. 

Certainly there is no thought of 
capitulation in the minds of the math- 
ematics teachers who have gone be- 
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yond the 2 + 2 stage. True, the .cur- 
rent stress on practical applications of 
mathematics has had a salubrious ef- 
fect on the thinking of teachers of the 
subject. At the same time, two facts 
clamor for attention: 

1. No one has yet been able to offer 
a satisfactory substitute for mathe- 
matics in the general-education plan. 
Institutions may vary as to the kind 
and the amount of mathematics re- 
quired for graduation, but outlines of 
general-education programs consist- 
ently indicate mathematics as an es- 
sential subject area. Not all school 
subjects have such a record. 

2. Service personnel and civilian 
war workers have, through the de- 
mands of the times, developed ability 
to handle the elements of mathemat- 
ics without incurring any observable 
personality maladjustments or physi- 
ological disorders. The school-age 
youngster apparently is made of stern- 
er stuff than some child psychologists 
and curriculum experts have claimed. 
Curriculum makers of the postwar 
schools will not be allowed to ignore 
or to minimize this discovery. Neither 
will these experts be allowed to forget 
that, in what amounts to virtually a 
“universal” high school, there are 
those who are competent in the more 
difficult types of learning. To these, 
school subjects that are “exact and 
exacting, systematic and sequential’ 
will possess both appeal and value. 

William C. Bagley, Present and Fu- 
ture of Latin and Mathematics in Secondary Edu- 
cation,” School and Society, LX (October 21, 
1944), 259-60. 
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Coming out for compromise will, 
of course, bring down the disapproval 
of those who have dedicated them- 
selves to fighting such a namby-pam- 
by attitude. Such individuals fall gen- 
erally into two classes: (1) those who 
are too much enamored of their 
own analyses of the learner’s needs 
and (2) those who are not sure of any- 
thing and consequently hide their un- 
certainty under a quasi-positivistic 
pose. For both of these groups, the 
answer does not lie in co-operative ac- 
tion and mutual understanding. It 
lies in surgery, in cutting off the of- 
fending member with sharp, sure 
strokes. What will happen if the am- 
putation is ‘not successful? Operate 
first; time enough for worry if and 
when complications set in, is the credo 
of those who fear mathematics’ im- 
perialistic ambitions more than they 
fear for the learner’s chances of mak- 
ing adequate and satisfying personal 
and social adjustments after consort- 
ing with this exact science. 

Under this banner, the indictments 
hurled at the specialized forms of 
mathematics are expected to restrict 
the customers for training in less gen- 
eral forms of mathematics to those 
who, at the ripe age of twelve to thir- 
teen, are ready to make definite voca- 
tional commitments. The boy of high- 
school age who has the mental ability 
for mathematics but who has made no 
occupational decision must fight his 
way into nongeneral mathematics. 
The number of youths who will do so 
is negligible. The path of least resist- 
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ance has its attractions even at puber- 
ty. If the drums are beating out, “Steer 
clear of mathematics,” the average, 
yes, even the above-average learner, 
quickly falls in line with the crowd. It 
is easier that way. Once the subject of 
mathematics is put down on his study 
program as a voluntary choice, the ac- 
tion must be explained and justified 
to a constantly increasing number of 
school officials and guidance commit- 
teemen. “Why,” asks the youth, 
“have my file pulled and be subjected 
to a court of inquiry? It’s easier to 
look the head of the department of 
mathematics in the eye and say, ‘In- 
clude me out.’ ” 

This is the sort of thing which stems 
from promoting too hard those sub- 
ject areas which should not be re- 
quired of everybody in school. In the 
confusion the number of students at 
whom this recommendation is not 
aimed is made to shrink to an unde- 
served insignificance. 

It is difficult to see how the princi- 
ple “If thy right eye offend thee... .” 
can function with its old-time vigor in 
situations influenced by each learner’s 
uniqueness and by social requirements 
which are neither simple nor static. In 
such a climate it is possible that math- 
ematics, in its more virulent forms, 
can lie with the humanistic subjects 
without seducing or being seduced. 
As acceptance of this possibility takes 
root in the thinking of educators, the 
promise of education as a real social 
service is again re-emphasized. 
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Out of all this discussion one thing 
stands crystal clear: the age-old ei- 
ther-or controversy, as it relates to 
arranging the school’s program of 
studies, must be stifled in postwar 
educational planning. The question 
is not whether the nonscientific sub- 
jects shall regard the postwar period 
as “the road back” to a position of 
academic supremacy or whether math- 
ematics and related subjects shall re- 
gard wartime emphases typical of 
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needs in periods between wars. Rath- 
er, the question is: Can both areas of 
subject matter come together for an 
honest and searching self-appraisal, 
with humility and_ self-confidence 
mixed in the proportions necessary to 
produce a decision which will best 
serve the common good? To do other- 
wise is to retard the development of 
generally accepted principles of Amer- 
ican education—principles which edu- 
cators are charged with upholding. 
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LEARNING THE WEBSTER SYSTEM OF DIACRITICAL 
MARKS IN GRADE X 


RALPH W. HOUSE anpvp CRATIS D. WILLIAMS 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


THE PROBLEM 


HE problem in this study was to 

determine the number of days 
tenth-grade pupils need in order to 
achieve complete learning of the Web- 
ster system of diacritical marks. The 
initial test scores, it was thought, 
would indicate the degree to which 
the public schools are helping tenth- 
grade pupils use diacritics in making 
an independent analysis of unfamiliar 
words. The ability to read the com- 
plete symbolization in any dictionary 
should enable pupils to utter the cor- 
rect spoken words for the unfamiliar 
printed words encountered in the 
preparation of their daily assignments. 
Likewise it was thought that the final 
test scores obtained in this investiga- 
tion would indicate whether or not 
complete learning of the symboliza- 
tion used had been achieved. Word 
analysis in which one uses a phonetic 
respelling plus diacritical marks is es- 
sentially a process requiring pupils to 
read the complete symbols used and 
to blend the sounds which those sym- 
bols represent. 


METHOD USED IN TEACHING 
DIACRITICAL MARKS 


The pupils used in this study were 
selected from two tenth-grade classes 


in the Demonstration High School at 
Appalachian State Teachers College. 
There were fifty-five pupils in the two 
classes. 

Each day for fifteen days the pupils 
were given twenty-minute periods of 
training in using diacritical marks to 
pronounce unfamiliar words. The 
method of instruction used in this in- 
vestigation has been explained in de- 
tail in another study by House and 
Gunter.’ Therefore a complete expia- 
nation of the method used is not 
presented here. 

A detailed description of the in- 
structional materials used in this 
study was presented by House in an- 
other study.? It was thought that 
tenth-grade pupils would not need to 
experience the instructional materials 
by means of a systematic approach to 
the study of each consonant. As a con- 
sequence, the first five twenty-minute 
periods were devoted to a study of 
what the writers thought to be the 

* Ralph W. House and Edward E. Gunter, 
“The Number of Days Required To Achieve 
Complete Learning of the Webster System of 
Diacritical Marks,” Journal of Experimenial 
Education, XIII (September, 1944), 15-10. 

?Ralph W. House, “An Experiment with 
the Webster Complete Symbolization,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, XI (June, 1943), 
298-301. 
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most difficult consonant sounds. Those 
consonants receiving specific empha- 
’ sis were zh, w, hw, 7, ch, ng, r, 1, th, and 
h. The ten remaining twenty-minute 
periods were used in reading the sym- 
bols and in blending the sounds in 215 
or more real words. 

In order to facilitate a recall of the 
sound represented by each vowel 
symbol, a chart or key was placed on 
the blackboard. The chart or key is 
shown in Figure 1. 


eat 
it 
ate 
let 
hair 
at 


ice; ai use; 


oi oil; 
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cult words which were written on the 
blackboard. The same group method 
was used, but the groups did not have 
the same personnel as on Monday and 
Tuesday. Captains appointed by the 
critic teacher selected the personnel. 
On Friday the critic teacher prepared 
a new list of twelve words and each 
class was again divided into two 
groups, the critic teacher appointing 
captains and the captains choosing 
the personnel of their groups. 


burner 
sofa 
up 
path 
ou out 


Fic. 1.—Vowel chart used by tenth-grade pupils in studying diacritical marks 


The critic teacher used two plans 
for motivating his pupils. The first 
plan was essentially that of pointing 
out to the pupils the need of one’s 
kmowing how to read a complete sym- 
bolization. The teacher called the at- 
tention of the pupils to difficult words 
in their daily assignments in English, 
history, and so forth. The second plan 
of motivation was used when the pu- 
pils studied the 215 or more real but 
difficult words. The pupils were di- 
vided into four groups. In review on 
Monday and Tuesday of the third 
week, Groups I and II competed, 
Groups III and IV competed, and 
then the two winning groups com- 
peted. Groups for the review were ap- 
pointed by the critic teacher. On both 
Wednesday and Thursday the critic 
teacher prepared a list of twelve diffi- 


TESTS USED TO MEASURE LEARNING 


The measurement of growth was 
made by the use of tests composed of 
synthetic or nonsense words. The ini- 
tial test is shown in Figure 2. Although 
the test contained seventy-five words, 
the pupil was required to analyze and 
to pronounce correctly only the twen- 
ty-five words that are underscored. It 
was thought that there would be less 
likelihood that a pupil could recall the 
words pronounced if many words con- 
fronted him. The test was adminis- 
tered to one pupil at a time. The ex- 
aminer pointed to the word in each 
square that he wanted the pupil to 
pronounce. The words were not under- 
scored in the test used by the pupils. 

One serious error was made in the 
administration of the initial test. 
When a pupil took the test, he was 
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permitted to look at each word and to 
pronounce it as he thought it should 
be pronounced. This plan permitted 
guessing. Pupils should be required to 


should be required to analyze the 
word as follows: (1) The first syllable 
is i, di; the second syllable is 6, St, 
két; and the third syllable is d, dm. 


1. yath 
yaf 
yéth 


2. zoth 


3. zéngk 
wéngk 
véngh 


. shoung 
shoun 


soung 


. sorg 
sorg 
sirg 


héf 
hif 


. shan’ 
bddsh an’ 
bods han’ 


. d6’zém 


dd’ zim 
dd’ sém 


. n&f’ fool 
noth’ fool 
ndth’ fool 


. poi ka’ 
pou ka’ 
poi ké’ 


. sdorg’ 
sdrg’ d 


al 
az’ dl 
&z! al 


. za lid’ 
zé lid’ 
za lid’ 


. ma’ tén 
mé’ tdn 
mi’ tdn 


. sha’ vd 
shé’ vd 
shév’d 


. hu math’ 
hii maf’ 
hi maf’ 


. zér dif’ In 
zur’ di fin 
zér di fin’ 


. néch’ é ni 
nésh’ @ ni 
niich’ 4 ni 


. rézh na’ 


d né’ 
rozh na’ 


. saj’ lén 
d ldn 
lan 


. dar rizh’ dn 
dér rizh’ dn 
dér rizh’ dn 


. bi shd’ né 
bu shé’ nf 
bu shé’ na 


6 nf 
sdf’ 6 ni 
séf’ 6 ni 


. no ta’ zhdn 
no ta’ zhdn 


. di kat’ dm 
di két’ dm 


di két’ dm Copyright, 1944, by Ralph W. House 


Fic. 2.—Initial test given to tenth-grade pupils to test their ability to use diacritics in pronouncing 


unfamiliar words. 


analyze words in such a manner as to 
reduce to a minimum any oppor- 
tunities for guessing. For example, 
let us assume that the word “dikotam”’ 
is to be pronounced. It is written in 
a complete symbolization as follows: 
di kdt’ dm. In order that guessing may 
be reduced to a minimum, each pupil 


(2) The accent mark is on the second 
syllable. (3) An exaggerated pronun- 
ciation of this word is di két’ dm. (4) 
Therefore the word is pronounced 
di kit’ dm. This procedure was fol- 
lowed in the administration of the 
final test. 

For the final testing three tests 
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were prepared, each containing ten 
synthetic or nonsense words. The 
tests are presented in Figure 3. The 
use of three tests, it was thought, 
would reduce to a minimum the 
chance of a pupil’s passing on to other 
- pupils the correct pronunciation of 
any of the words in the test. The first 
pupil examined took Test 1; the sec- 
ond pupil examined took Test 2; the 
third pupil took Test 3; the fourth 


TEST 1 
. nik’ li 
. ni chél’ ra 
. jar zén’ 
zh ra’ 
. gol’ tér 
. 86’ thésp’ pér 
woo ja’ la 
. dis’ ér ling 
. whé poot’ tan 
. sath’ d@ wash 
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TEST 2 
. mé’ nd chil’ 
. hé zirp’ ér 
. spar @ na’ 
. tharn’ wa 
. shiil foop’ pér 
. roozh’ a ga 
. sli’ dna’ kan 
. 61’ mér 
. s6f’ ing 
. wha 
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test. It was thought that this proce- 
dure approximates the situation that 
one experiences when he looks for a 
difficult word in a dictionary. 


THE FINDINGS 


Forty-three pupils passed the first 
final test. The remaining twelve pu- 
pils took the second and third final 
tests but were unable to make a per- 
fect score. The critic teacher was of 


TEST 3 
. spol’ na 
. vos’ ér li 
. zhék’ a miin’ se 
soo shé’ né 
. wa choot’ so 
jr’ 
spa’ ta ni 
. thi’ gan 
. kwang’ man si 
. skAr roo’ md 


OY ANSW 


~ 


Copyright, 1944, by Ralph W. House 


Fic. 3.—Tests given to tenth-grade pupils after they had received instruction in using diacritics 


to pronounce unfamiliar words. 


pupil took Test 1; and so on until all 
the pupils had been tested. If, in the 
final testing, a pupil had to be tested 
more than once, he was given a differ- 
ent form each time that he was tested. 
No pupil, however, was tested more 
than three times. Several pupils took 
all three tests at spaced intervals, but 
they failed to make a perfect score. A 
perfect score, it was thought, would 
be evidence that the pupil had achieved 
complete learning of the Webster sys- 
tem of diacritics. 

The vowel chart was placed before 
each pupil when he took the initial 
test and also when he took the final 


the opinion that it would take more 
time for these pupils to achieve com- 
plete learning than the examiner could 
spare to determine when complete 
learning was achieved by the twelve 
pupils. 

Table 1 contains data showing 
which of the fifty-five tenth-grade 
pupils studied in this investigation 
achieved complete learning in fifteen 
days or less, depending upon the num- 
ber of days a pupil was present while 
this experiment was in progress. Pu- 
pils 3, 21, 27, 28, 32, 37, and 40 had 
intelligence quotients below the lower 
limit for pupils having normal or su- 
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Pupils 8, 10, 16-20, 24, 26-31, 34, 
37, and 46 had never had training in 
the use of diacritical marks. The other 


pupils included in this study had re- 


perior mental ability. Pupils 3 and 5 
achieved complete learning in ten 
days; Pupils 12, 18, and 39 achieved 
complete learning in eleven days; Pu- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF DAYS REQUIRED TO ACHIEVE COMPLETE LEARNING BY 55 
TENTH-GRADE PUPILS GIVEN 15 DAYS’ TRAINING IN THE 
WEBSTER SYSTEM OF DIACRITICAL MARKS 


Intelligence 
Quotient 


Initial 
Test Score 


Number of 


Intelligence 
Quotient 


Initial 
Test Score 


Number of 


106 


89 
94 


81* 


ON OHO 


OOOOH OOOO 


° 


Standard 
devia- 
tion. . 


11.037 1.803 


* Intelligence quotients marked by an asterisk were obtained through the administration of the Otis Quick-scoring 
Mental Ability Tests, Gamma (m); intelligence quotients not marked with an asterisk were obtained through the admin- 
istration of the Army Group Examination, Alpha, Form 8. 

t The figures with daggers indicate the number of days that these pupils were present for training, not the number of 
— required to achieve complete learning, since these pupils failed to achieve complete learning during the course of this 
study. 

t The mean and the standard deviation were calculated from ungrouped data. 


ceived two days’ instruction in the use 
of the macron and breve when they 
were in Grade VIII. 

Pupils 44 through 55 did not 
achieve complete learning during the 


pils 17 and 20 achieved complete 
learning in thirteen days. Six pupils 
achieved complete learning in four- 
’ teen days, and thirty pupils achieved 
complete learning in fifteen days. 
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time that this study was in progress. 
It was the critic teacher’s opinion that 
these pupils failed for the following 
reasons: lack of ability to acquire a 
systematic attack; no interest in 
school work—a defeatist complex; too 
many absences from class; refusal to 
try; extremely nervous manner; lack 
of confidence; negative reaction to 
teachers; desire to show off; and the 
like. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The data collected in this investiga- 
tion seem to justify the following con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

1. Tenth-grade pupils who have 
good study habits can achieve complete 
learning of the Webster system of 
diacritics in fifteen twenty-minute 
periods or less. 

2. The initial-test scores obtained 
in this study seem to indicate that 
tenth-grade pupils do not acquire the 
ability to use diacritics as they experi- 
ence the English curriculum offered 
by most high schools. 

3. Many tenth-grade pupils seem 
to lack a phonetic aptitude essential 
in reading symbols and in blending 
the English speech sounds which those 
symbols represent. 


4. The writers are of the opinion 
that complete learning of the Webster 
system of diacritical marks can be 
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achieved in a shorter period of time 
than was evidenced by the scores ob- 
tained in this investigation. 

5. The writers are of the opinion 
that pupils should achieve overlearn- 
ing of a system of phonetic respelling 
plus diacritics before they enter a 
ninth-grade English class. 

6. High-school pupils’ inability to 
use the pronunciation key in any dic- 
tionary constitutes a weakness in the 
high-school English curriculum which 
should be corrected. 

7. A study should be made that 
would show the grade level at which 
a system of diacritical marks can be 
learned with the greatest economy of 
time and effort. 

8. An investigation should be made 
that would indicate which system of 
diacritics now in use can be mastered 
in the shortest period of time. The 
writers favor a complete symboliza- 
tion similar to the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet. 

g. Research should be promoted 
which would indicate the best method 
of instruction to use in teaching pupils 
to read symbols and to blend the 
sounds which those symbols represent. 

10. A study should be conducted 
which would indicate the type of ma- 
terials of instruction that will best 
facilitate a rapid mastery of a system 
of diacritical marks or a complete 
symbolization. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HENRY C. AHRNSBRAK 
University of Wisconsin 


peg the period of July 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945, there have 
been few careful studies on the or- 
ganization of secondary education. 
The articles published emphasize in- 
ternal organization and the establish- 
ment of better ways of serving the 
various groups for which the school 
has responsibility. 


GENERAL 


508. “Continuation Education in Califor- 

nia,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XX (February, 1945), 70- 
104. 
A symposium on the continuation educa- 
tion problem in California, descriptions of 
six community programs, and an analysis 
of the new legislation needed. 


. FRENcH, Witt. “The Postwar High 

School Should Be Purpose-organized,”’ 
Teachers College Record, XLVI (April, 
1945), 403-12. 
Proposes an organization of the school 
around purposes rather than subjects and 
indicates the implications for present de- 
partments, courses of study, requirements 
and electives, registration of students, re- 
quirements for graduation, evaluation, and 
teacher education. 


. Loomis, Artaur K. “The Internal 
Organization of a Local School Sys- 


tem,”’ American Education in the Post- 
war Period: Structural Reorganization, 
pp. 97-117. Forty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Chicago: Distrib- 
uted by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 

Presents (1) the alternate patterns for the 
organization of a school or a school system, 
together with related issues and problems, 
and (2) the organization of school services 
and staff, with particular attention to staff 
participation in planning. Relates to both 
the elementary- and the secondary-school 
levels. 


Junior Hicu ScHoo. 


. BARNES, Jarvis. “The Future of the 


Junior High School,” School Executive, 
LXIV (February, 1945), 43-45. 
Reports a survey of ninety-two cities with 
populations of one hundred thousand or 
more, and concludes that junior high 
schools will increase but that the form of 
organization may change. 


. Douctass, AuBREY A. “Persistent 


Problems of the Junior High,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XX (February, 1945), 110-20. 

Traces the development of the junior high 
school organization, indicates changing 
issues and problems, and briefly indicates 
the status of the junior high school in 
California. 
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513. “The Junior High School in California 


Today,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XX (March, 1945), 136-60. 
A. symposium of ten articles on various 
phases of the junior high school. Several 
treat the extent and nature of the junior 
high school organization in California and 
the varying functions. 


. STEMPLE, F. W. “The Junior High 
School’s Problem of Program Improve- 
ment,” Clearing House, XTX (April, 
1945), 511-12. 

Briefly discusses five areas of improvement: 
leadership, lack of realization of what is 
wrong, equipment, specifically trained 
personnel, and opportunities to observe 
better practices. 


. “Time Use in the Junior High School 
Program,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXIX (April, 1945), 93-101. 

Summary of a questionnaire sent to fifty- 
six cities by a committee of the Elizabeth 
(New Jersey) schools. Covers length of 
class time, departmentalization, integra- 
tion of subjects, elective versus required 
subjects, foreign-language offerings, time 
for guidance, and the making-out of pro- 
grams. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


. ANDERSON, Hurst R. “Are Junior 
Colleges on the Wrong Path?” Junior 
College Journal, XV (February, 1945), 
249-52. 

Recommends the evaluation of each insti- 
tution in terms of the character of its pro- 
gram, the sincerity of its purpose, the 
clarity of its objectives, and the thorough- 
ness with which it implements these ob- 
jectives. 

. EELis, WALTER Crossy. “Status of the 
Junior College in the United States, 
1943-44,” School and Society, LXI 
(April 21, 1945), 250-53. 

Presents statistics on the number of insti- 
tutions, types of institutions, enrolments, 
numbers of faculty members, and sources 
of accreditation. 


518. GopparD, Roy W. “Basic Issues for 


Junior Colleges in the Postwar Period,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
XIX (October, 1944), 184-89. 

Proposes making secondary or general 
education available to all American youth 
by extending the junior-college movement, 
revising the curriculum, and reorganizing 
the administration. Points out advantages 
of local control. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “Junior-College 


Trends,” School Review, LIL (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 606-10. 

Presents five trends relating to rate of ex- 
pansion, terminal curriculums, articulation 
with universities and other schools for ad- 
vanced study, predominance of the public 
junior college, and reorganization to in- 
clude Grades XI and XII. A three-point 
role for the private junior college is in- 
dicated. 


. Koos, LEonarD V. “Local versus Re- 


gional Junior Colleges,” School Review, 
LII (November, 1944), 525-31. 


Reports a follow-up investigation of the 
graduates of high schools in (1) communi- 
ties with local public junior colleges; (2) 
communities with state junior colleges; 
and (3) communities at varying distances 
from, but in regions presumably served by, 
state junior colleges. Concludes that the 
local junior college leads to greater democ- 
ratization. Presents a series of related con- 
siderations supporting the local junior- 
college unit. 


. LounsBurY, JoHN LESTER. “Junior 


Colleges Are Not on the Wrong Path,” 
Junior College Journal, XV (April, 
1945), 368-71. 

Emphasizes that most junior colleges offer 
much of the traditional curriculum but are 
making it accessible to a greater number of 
students. Suggests that the junior college 
should not be shackled by tradition or its 


present name and proposes changing the 
name. (See Item 523 [Singer] below.) 


. “Resolutions Adopted by American 


Vocational Association,” Education for 
Victory, TI (January 3, 1945), 1-4. 
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524. 


525. 


Resolutions support area vocational 
schools and accept vocational education 
as an integral part of the total educational 


program. 


. SINGER, C. Grecc. “Junior Colleges 


Are on the Wrong Path,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XV (October, 1944), 67- 
70. 

Believes the junior college is the lower half 
of the traditional liberal-arts college when 
it should be the school beyond the high 
school adapted to students and the present 
democratic culture. 


STODDARD, GEORGE D. “New York’s 
Plan for New Institutes,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XV (October, 1944), 
60-64. 

Presents New York’s plan for twenty-one 
regional “institutes of applied arts and 
sciences” as an effort to extend educational 
opportunity to a group not served in the 
past. 


TEaD, Orpway. “Justifying the Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal, XV 
(September, 1944), 5-12. 

Concludes that the junior colleges have a 
new time unit at their disposal and are 
coming to justify themselves as the cus- 
todians of a higher education directed to- 
ward a new segment of the population. 


Rural HicH ScHoots! 


. Cook, KATHERINE M. “Children and 


Youth in Rural and Sparsely Settled 
Areas,” American Education in the Post- 
war Period: Structural Reorganization, 
pp. 55-73. Forty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Chicago: Dis- 
tributed by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 

Presents the problems of organization for 
the education of children and youth in 


*See also Item 355 (‘Adventures in Rural 
Education: A Three Year Report”’) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 
1945, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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rural and sparsely settled areas, emphasiz- 
ing education of young children, pupil 
personnel services, recreation and leisure- 
time activities, and secondary education. 


RacspALe, C. E. “New High Schools 
for Rural Youth,” Education for Vic- 
tory, III (May 3, 1945), 5-7- 


Reports the experiences of the Wisconsin 
Committee on Rural Community High 
Schools. Emphasizes problems of adapting 
curriculum to rural environment, focusing 
the school program on community prob- 
lems, unifying educational planning, hiring 
and keeping teachers, utilizing strong fea- 
tures of rural life, and financing rural 
schools. 


ARTICULATION 


ELICKER, E. “Secondary-School 
Credit for Educational Experience in 
Military Service,” Educational Plan- 
ning for Peace, pp. 221-28. Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, March 22-25, 1944. 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 32. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1944. 


Describes the types of training received by 
men in the armed services and the recom- 
mendations for granting of school credit 
for each type. 


Jounston, Epcar G. “Graduation 
Requirements in the Smaller High 
Schools of Michigan,” University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 
XVI (November, 1944), 24-28. 


Analyzes the graduation requirements of 
thirty high schools in Michigan and finds 
that they are similar to college-entrance 
requirements. Recommends co-operative 
experimentation by colleges and secondary 
schools to permit more discriminatory se- 
lection for college and to free the non- 
college student. 


Kocu, Haran C. “Role of the Associ- 
ation in the Postwar Articulation of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools,” North 
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Central Association Quarterly, XIX 
(July, 1944), 1-2. 

Contends that the North Central Asso- 
ciation, because of its membership of col- 
leges and high schools and its fiduciary 
role, is the sole agency to bring together the 
educational institutions on succeeding 
levels to study the postwar scene in terms 
of their mutual responsibilities. 


. LEONARD, J. Paut. “Can We Face the 
Evidence on College-Entrance Re- 
quirements?” School Review, LIII 
(June, 1945), 327-35. 

Proposes that it is not the function of the 
college to define college-entrance require- 
ments so as to determine the nature of the 
secondary-school program, cites numerous 
studies to show the inadequacy of present 
entrance requirements, and summarizes 
the responsibilities of both the college and 
the secondary school. 


. McEven, F. L., and Younc, Harry 
K. “Are They Eligible for a High 
School Diploma?” American School 
Board Journal, CVIII (June, 1944), 
24-25, 62. 

Discusses the granting of credit toward a 
high-school diploma for schooling in the 
armed services. Illustrates by using an 
actual case. 


. Tyter, Ratpo W. “Admission and 
Articulation Based on the Study of the 
Individual,” New Directions for Meas- 
urement and Guidance. A Symposium 
Sponsored by the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance. American 
Council on Education Studies, Vol. 
VIII. Series I—Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, No. 20. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1944. 


Suggests that colleges state specifically 
their objectives to make possible the test- 
ing of students in terms of these objectives 
and thereby determine successful admis- 
sion and placement at college. Also rec- 
ommends that educational programs be 
adjusted in terms of interests, abilities, and 
former training of students. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


34. “ ‘Area’ Vocational Schools,” School 


and Society, LX (September 9, 1944), 
165-66. 
Gives the provisions of the George- 
Dondero Bill (S. 1946), which envisages a 
system of federally aided vocational 
schools. 


. ELLioTtT, B. “Disadvantages of 


Area Vocational Schools Are Shown in 
Plan Proposed in Michigan,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXXV (April, 1945), 23-24. 
Indicates that area schools would interfere 
with the existing local controls and that 
vocational education can be provided 
through the present organization. 


. Laturop, F. W. “The Organization of 


Vocational Education for Youth and 
Adults,” American Education in the 
Postwar Period: Structural Reorganiza- 
tion, pp. 84-96. Forty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II. Chicago: Dis- 
tributed by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 

Reports recent developments and status 
and probable future trends, with emphasis 
on the varied types of vocational training 
and related services. 


ADULT EpuUcATION 


. WaGNER, Ona R. “High-School Offer- 


ing for Adults in Lincoln, Nebraska,” 
Adult Education Bulletin, VIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1944), 79-81. 

Sets forth the curriculum, entrance re- 
quirements, credit arrangement, and work- 
experience program for students over six- 
teen years of age who are not high-school 
graduates and who are not in attendance 
during the regular day school. 


. WitiaMs, CHESTER S. “Changes Need- 


ed in School Organization To Provide 
Educational Opportunities for Adults,” 
American Education in the Postwar 
Period: Structural Reorganization, 
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pp. 73-84. Forty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Chicago: Distrib- 
uted by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. 

Discusses types of adult programs, staffs, 
buildings, learning aids, finance, and 
school-community relations. 


ComMuUNITY AGENCIES 


. “Co-ordination for Youth Service,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XVIII (March, 1945), 385-448. 


The entire issue is devoted to a considera- 
tion of principles of co-ordination on local, 
state, and national levels and to descrip- 
tions of programs of co-ordination and of 
teen-age centers. 


. HALLENBECK, WILBUR C., and YUILL, 
Louise D. “Fitting the Adult Com- 


541. 


munity into a Youth Recreation Pro- 
gram,” Teachers College Record, XLVI 
(November, 1944), 110-16. 

Presents problems in the development of a 
youth center and lists ten principles to 
guide its establishment. 


SAMUELSON, AGNES. “Relationships 
of the Schools to Other Social and 
Educational Agencies,” American Edu- 
cation in the Postwar Period: Structural 
Reorganization, pp. 187-213. Forty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part 
II. Chicago: Distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. 

Defines the services to children and youth 
in which relationships among organiza- 
tions are desirable, gives illustrations of 
current organizational patterns, discusses 
the problems and issues in co-operative 
activity, and presents policies and guiding 
principles. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN A DE- 
MOCRACY.—The report! of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on the Objectives of a General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society is essentially a state- 
ment of the philosophy and broad character 
of a unifying program of education for high 
schools in general and Harvard College in 
particular. President Conant early in 1943 
appointed the committee of twelve members, 
with Dean Paul H. Buck of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences as chairman, and appro- 
priated a generous grant to finance its work. 
This fund made it possible for the committee 
to bring to Cambridge a large number of con- 
sultants to participate in its deliberations. 

The report opens with a summary of well- 
known facts concerning the growth of edu- 
cation in the United States, the increasing 
democratization of the high-school popula- 
tion, and the progressive diversification of 
the high-school curriculum. These facts 
posed for the committee two problems: (1) 
how to reconcile the Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian tendencies in American society and 
education (how, in other words, to discover 
the gifted and give them full opportunity to 
develop their talents and also how to raise 
the educational level of the average citizen) ; 
and (2) how to assure a common educational 
experience within all the diversity that hu- 
man differences make inevitable in levels of 
attainment and necessary for the develop- 
ment of individual aptitudes. 

The committee took the position that 
common purposes and values should be 


* General Education in a Free Society. Report 
of the Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xx+268. $2.00. 


shared as far as possible by all the people, 
rather than by an élite group. The problem, 
said the committee, is: 

How can general education be so adapted to 
different ages and, above all, differing abilities 
and outlooks, that it can appeal deeply to each, 
yet remain in goal and essential teaching the 
same for all? [P. 93.] 


With the tendency in some quarters to 
find the basis for unity in one narrow ap- 
proach to life and society—such as religion, 
great books, emphasis on contemporary 
civilization, or dependence on the pragma- 
tism of science and the scientific method— 
the committee was explicitly unsympathetic. 
Its own search for a “not easily broken 
frame” to provide unity and an organizing 
structure for general education led it to the 
purpose and character of American society— 
a society which is both old and new, one 
which is based on social heritage but which 
also welcomes change and puts faith in de- 
velopment. In moving forward, American de- 
mocracy can utilize the stabilizing values of 
tradition and common belief revealed pri- 
marily through the humanities and also ex- 
ploit the resources supplied by modern scien- 
tific knowledge and scientific method. The 
Harvard group gives no support to those who 
would drive a wedge between the humanities 
and the sciences. The committee declared 
that the modern pragmatic, scientific move- 
ment is not alien to our heritage but is itself 
a part of the development of the Western 
mind and culture and that science has actual- 
ly fostered the spiritual values of humanism. 


The true task of education is therefore so to 
reconcile the sense of pattern and direction de- 
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riving from heritage with the sense of experiment 
and innovation deriving from science that they 
may exist fruitfully together, as in varying de- 
grees they have never ceased to do throughout 
Western history [p. 50]. 


After the vocal efforts of the traditional- 
ists to identify liberal education with the 
past, with Aristotelianism, or Thomism, or 
some other authoritative and final statement 
of truth and value, it is refreshing to have 
Harvard say: 


Two complementary forces are at the root of 
our culture: on the one hand, an ideal of man and 
society distilled from the past but at the same 
time transcending the past as a standard of 
juagment alid in itself, and, on the other hand, 
the belief that no existent expressions of this 
ideal are final but that all alike call for perpetual 
scrutiny and change in the light of new knowl- 
edge [p. 55]. 


It is encouraging, also, to find that the 
committee did not offer a rigid curriculum 
for general education. It wisely took the posi- 
tion that general education should be con- 
ceived as a concern for certain outcomes, 
rather than as a specific list of books or 
courses, and that students with different 
backgrounds and outlooks may reach these 
goals by many different means. The funda- 
mental outcomes are traits of mind: the 
abilities to think effectively in concrete situa- 
tions, to communicate ideas, to make rele- 
vant judgments, and to discriminate among 
values. 

In proceeding from basic premises to a 
plan for general education in the high school, 
the committee proposed for all students (a 
proposal which, it pointed out, need not 
mean that all should take exactly the same 
courses or be taught by uniform methods) 
a minimum continuing core amounting to 
about half of a four-year program divided 
into three units in English, three in mathe- 
matics and science, and two in the social 
studies. It was recommended that students 
who would not go on to college and univer- 
sity should take additional work in the three 


areas if possible and that college- and univer- 


sity-bound students might well acquire a 
deeper knowledge of at least one of these 
fields. The report does not contain specific 
course outlines but presents the approach 
and emphasis that the committee considers 
appropriate for the humanities, the social 
studies, and science and mathematics. 

The cummittee’s treatment of general 
education in the high school is more concrete 
and imaginative than its proposals for Har- 
vard College. Specific recommendations for 
the College include the requirement of six 
courses in general education out of a total of 
sixteen required for the Bachelor’s degree (a 
four-year program beyond the high school 
rather than the abbreviated Chicago plan). 
During the first two years, all students would 
be required to take two prescribed courses— 
one in “Great Texts of Literature” and one 
devoted to the development of Western 
thought and institutions—and to select an 
introductory divisional course in the physical 
or biological sciences. The remaining three 
courses, taken ordinarily in the latter part 
of the student’s college program, would be 
selected from appropriate departmental or 
interdepartmental courses already available 
or from new ones devised especially for the 
purposes of general education. 

Although it proposed integrated courses 
in the sciences and the social studies, the 
committee found no satisfactory principle of 
synthesis for the humanities. But other plans 
for general education, the one at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for example, have used 
unifying centers for the humanities that 
have given much more vitality to general 
education in that field than a miscellaneous 
list of great books is likely to provide. 

Although the report recognizes the con- 
tribution that a wide range of student activi- 
ties may make to a general education, the 
most conspicuous lack in the document is 
the failure to propose systematic means for 
education in human relationships and for 
promotion of sound emotional and social de- 
velopment. The committee’s work might 
have been more fruitful in this phase of gen- 
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eral education if it had had among its mem- 
bership persons especially trained in the 
fields of human development and social psy- 
chology or if the group had kept more clearly 
in mind the full range of outcomes for human 
living in a free society. 

There are many specific points with which 
an individual reviewer might wish to take 
issue. There are inconsistencies here and 
there in the discussion. There are some 
doubtful assumptions, such as the one that 
the gifted student is likely to secure a good 
general education without definite facilities 
for it. The treatment is often repetitious and 
sometimes verbose. But these are matters 
of minor importance which are not worth the 
space to particularize. 

Although there is not much that is es- 
sentially new in this report, it will be an in- 
fluential landmark in the development of 
general education; for it is basically liberal 
in view, its proposals are consonant with the 
democratic spirit, and it will lend the pres- 
tige of Harvard College to the movement for 
providing in American schools and colleges 
a better education for the common life in a 
free and progressive society. 


T. R. 
University of Minnesota 


THE ScHOOL AS A POTENTIAL CENTER 
FOR INTERCULTURAL RESPECT AND UNDER- 
STANDING.—As a result of the present impact 
of science and our new national responsibili- 
ties, there is a likelihood of our being com- 
pletely overwhelmed with the necessity for 
expanding our vision to encompass new 
horizons. In so doing, we may overlook such 
problems of vital importance as tolerance 
and intercultural understanding that are to 
be found in our local situations. After the 
last war we had such unfortunate incidents as 
rioting in Gary and Tulsa. This war has al- 
ready brought indications of potential un- 
rest, in Detroit, for example. 

We need to realize that verbal allegiance 
by the mass to such a vague ideal as democ- 
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racy is inspirational; yet the ideal must be 
reflected in the daily lives of individuals be- 
fore warranting serious consideration. So far, 
very little work has been initiated to find 
how this can be brought about. Obviously 
no One person or group can bring about the 
realization of these ideals, but each one can 
contribute. The classroom seems to offer the 
best possibility for such evolution by devel- 
oping a democratic microcosm in the local 
community and, indirectly, the nation. 

One experiment in democratic action" was 
undertaken in co-operation with the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education and was 
launched in New York City in 1940. Even- 
tually eleven secondary schools in West- 
chester County were included. The project 
was sponsored and financed by such sources 
as Stewart G. Cole, director of the Bureau, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Rinnah 
Club of New York, and the Anti-defamation 
League of Westchester County. Its chief 
value is that it does much to plot a pathway 
along which scientific investigation for in- 
tercultural education may move forward. 
The emphasis is not on a solution of the 
problem but rather on a possible method of 
attack. No attempt was made to set up a 
static survey and analysis of objective data. 
The approach was entirely subjective, the 
students being encouraged to move forward 
to a point where they could find their own 
solutions. 

Brown emphasizes the documentary or 
fact-finding method throughout the book. 
The students were urged to choose their own 
subjects for investigation, limited only by 
the community in which they lived. The em- 
phasis was mostly on original experience, 
with printed material being used only as the 
student felt it a necessity. As research grew, 
the findings were synthesized through.a pro- 
gram of group discussion into a resultant 
common activity, usually a play. Every step 


* Spencer Brown, They See for Themselves: A 
Documentary A pproach to Intercultural Education 
in the High School. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. Pp. x+148. $2.00. 
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of the student effort was aided by the deep 
intere$t of the teacher. Yet no apparent at- 
tempt was made to use only a highly select 
group of teachers or to make special use of 
those highly trained in some one particular 
field, except as incidental to the needs of the 
student. Instead, an attempt was made to 
cut across subject lines and to tap the serv- 
ices of regular teachers as they were found 
to be useful. Home economics, English, art, 
and social science were found particularly 
valuable in this respect. 

Enduring intercultural friendships grew 
out of the common experience and labor. One 
is impressed with the facility with which stu- 
dent grasp of concepts was attained when 
sufficient motivation was present. In several 
cases, principals were obliged to ask students 
not to spend too much time upon the project; 
some students were only too eager to carry on 
their original research after school on the 
busses, in grocery stores, and in other face- 
to-face contacts of their lives; there were 
discussion clubs and seminars continuing, by 
request, the year following the completion 
of the study. The reader is made to wonder 
if perhaps we are not inclined to expect too 
little rather than too much of our pupils and 
whether stereotyped classroom techniques, 
which have little or no appeal to the student, 
do not contribute to this lack of accomplish- 
ment. 

One leaves the book with the feeling that 
there is much more work to be done in the 
important field of intercultural relations if 
we are to remain united in a single ideal of 
democratic action. Pioneer books such as this 
are important in marking fields in which 
further development can be carried on by 
others. Teachers of social science would do 
well to familiarize themselves with such ap- 
praisals if they are serious in their efforts to 
work toward the socialization of their stu- 
dents. 

James R. Brown 


Will Rogers High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


GENERAL SEMANTICS AND THE ENGLISH 
CurricuLumM.—The “theoretical” founda- 
tions of general semantics have already been 
established, not only by Alfred Korzybski’s 
work, but also by the writings of such disci- 
ples as S. I. Hayakawa, Wendell Johnson, 
Irving J. Lee, Thomas C. Pollock, Francis 
P. Chisholm, and others. Fundamental to 
the discussion of linguistics, from the point of 
view of general semantics, is the realization 
that a word is not a thing. Hence if language 
is not to mislead us, it should give us a map 
corresponding in structure to the territory 
it is supposed to represent. 

Confusion enters the field when the begin- 
ner perceives that there are various schools 
of semantics besides the one that Korzybski 
made famous. I. A. Richards is the most 
gifted and influential exponent of another 
movement in semantics. There is also the sys- 
tem of semantics represented by the group 
of logical positivists. The teacher seeking 
some light and guidance does not know where 
to turn. How is he to reconcile these diver- 
gent streams of thought? Shall he follow 
Richards and ignore Korzybski, or shall he 
combine what is useful and practicable in 
the method of each and simply discard the 
rest? And how is this to be done? Pragmatic 
in their approach, teachers interested in the 
potentialities of general semantics would like 
to put,an end to “theoretical” speculation. 
What they want most of all is a methodologi- 
cal discipline that is guaranteed to be effec- 
tive. 

Robert H. Moore’s monograph? has the 
distinction, so far as this reviewer’s knowl- 
edge extends, of being the first attempt in 
book form to apply general semantics to the 
teaching of English. After a survey describ- 
ing the aims and objectives of English-teach- 
ing for the past fifty years, the author gets 


1 Robert H. Moore, General Semantics in the 
High-School English Program. Graduate School 
Studies, Education Series, No. 1. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1945. Pp. 
viii+170. 
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down to the business of demonstrating how 
general semantics can be put to use construc- 
tively in the English course of study. Only 
forty-five pages of the book, however, are 
devoted to applications of the principles of 
general semantics to the high-school English 
program. The rest consists, for the most part, 
of a running summary and paraphrase of the 
leading ideas of Korzybski, Hayakawa, 
Richards, Hugh Walpole, and others. 

Though Moore has given a clear and con- 
scientious digest of some of the basic ideas of 
Richards and Korzybski, he has apparently 
failed to consider that there is some degree 
of discrepancy between the two schools of 
thought. Though they have much in common, 
they also diverge sharply on many issues, 
and any book purporting to apply general 
semantics to the high-school English pro- 
gram should at least be aware of these diver- 
gencies and make some effort to reconcile 
them, if they can be reconciled. As it is, the 
task of fusing the work of Richards and Kor- 
zybski into a functional synthesis of value 
to English teachers still remains to be done. 
What is required for the successful accom- 
plishment of such a task is not a monograph 
that is chiefly expository in nature but one 
that is the product of a boldly original, in- 
tegrating effort. The writer of such a book 
must be frankly experimental in outlook and 
have the courage to depart radically, if need 
be, from the beaten curricular path. Above 
all, he must have faith in the powers of un- 
derstanding and resourcefulness of teachers; 
for it is they who in the last analysis will test 
these principles and practices on the peda- 
gogic firing line. They should be encouraged 
to experiment to their heart’s content so that 
they may discover for themselves the sub- 
stance of the truth set forth by Korzybski, 
Hayakawa, Richards, and others. 

As a lucid, straightforward account of the 
fundamental principles of general semantics 
as they may be applied to some aspects of 
English-teaching, Moore’s book has value 
and should be read by every English teacher 
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who wishes to gain some understanding of 
the “new” philosophy of language. As a con- 
tribution to educational methodology, how- 
ever, it misses fire. The material is not suc- 
cessfully unified; theory and practice are not 
convincingly welded together. The section 
devoted to classroom applications is disap- 
pointing, both in length and in substance, 
when it is compared with all the expository 
fanfare and discussion that precede it. An 
ounce of methodology is worth a ton of 
“theory.” If teachers are to be converted to 
the semantic gospel, they must be shown 
how the principles of semantics can be put 
to work in the classroom. 

Moore is too content to quote, summarize, 
and expound in a somewhat pedestrian man- 
ner. A large part of the book is devoted to 
this work of abstracting ideas and materials 
from other books and indicating how they 
might possibly fit into the English course of 
study. The style is undistinguished. The 
bibliography is inexcusably incomplete. 

CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
South Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


STORIES OF NorTH SALEM.—The seventh- 
grade classes of Central High School of the 
Town of North Salem, New York, have en- 
gaged for the past three years in the group 
project of investigating the early history of 
their town. The volume under review' is a 
continuation of the reports of the first two 
seventh-grade classes which participated in 
the project. 

This small book makes at least three note- 
worthy contributions. It brings to light a few 
primary source materials that will be of in- 
terest to those engaged in research. The 
stories will be of interest to junior high school 


*When Qur Town Was Young: Stories of 
North Salem's Yesterday. Collected and written 
by Boys and Girls of Today. Edited by Frances 
Eichner and Helen Ferris Tibbets. North Salem, 
New York: Board of Education, 1945. Pp. xxii+ 
170. $2.00. 
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and to some high-school students because of 
the fine quality of the narratives and be- 
cause of the fact that the stories were col- 
lected and written by North Salem students. 
This volume should serve as an example of 
what teachers and students can do with the 
latent resources in every community. Fur- 
thermore, the use of the community re- 
sources in such projects as that of North 
Salem should be a potent influence in im- 
proving the relations between school and 
community. 

The students of North Salem do not pre- 
tend that their publication is a complete his- 
tory of their town, but readers of the volume 
will find it to be much more than a cursory 
sketch. Each child who contributed to the 
project must have acquired a sense of be- 
longing to his town and have discovered that 
North Salem, as well as all other communi- 
‘ties, has always been composed of real human 
beings. The youthful authors do very well in 
making the characters of their town live 
again within the covers of their book. 

The Indians who lived along the Croton 
River and the founders and early pioneers of 
the town left enough evidence of their exist- 
ence and habits of life to enable the students 
to form a picture of early life in the settle- 
ment. Readers will discover, as did the stu- 
dents, that the inhabitants of North Salem 
played a significant role in the American 
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Revolution. The book includes such inter- 
esting sections as those on the first churches, 
post roads and railroads, “Early Farms and 
Industries in North Salem,” “The Develop- 
ment of North Salem’s Schools,” “(Our North 
Salem Circus,” ““Two Quaint Characters in 
North Salem,” and “North Salem Men of 
Achievement.” 

It is not to be expected that seventh- 
grade pupils would organize or write the 
book with the skill of a mature historian. 
Sufficient evidence is given to substantiate 
the validity of much of the material pre- 
sented, but there is a considerable portion 
that seems to be based on “‘it is said.” It is 
to be hoped that the pupils realized the sig- 
nificance of authentic primary source ma- 
terials of the type frequently referred to— 
deeds, church records, letters, account books, 
etc.—as compared to handed-down stories, 
family traditions, and town gossip. There is 
evidence of editing, but the volume repre- 
sents a high quality of pupil work. Probably 
the greatest value of this publication is in the 
experience that the pupils had in its prepara- 
tion. The continuation of the project for 
three consecutive years with a new group 
each year attests the quality of leadership 
of the pupils’ teacher and principal. 


Rosert G. VANDuYN 
Chicago, [llinois 
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